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Educational. 


Carport, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
[fAkssonko UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GkoRGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
OUNTRY HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 
pent school. Will receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YE or SUMMER VACATION. Twenty-two years’ 
capemenas with boys. JosgerH H.Srerry, A.M., 
Assistant Principal Morgan School. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 
oi and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 2 





DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. ‘ 
YHEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Gtrls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bounieny. Assistant Principal, Miss > 
PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C 

: DISTRICT OF COL UMBIA, Washington. s 

G “UNSTON INSTITUTE fer Young 
7 Ladies, 1212 and 1214 Fourteenth St., N. W., Tho- 
mas Circle Academic and Collegiais courses. Special 
advantages for the development of talent in Music 

and Art. Mr. and Mrs. Bsv ERLEY R. Mason, 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
ak DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
. = as * Girls —35th year will begin September 

23, rs, H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miee EE D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





La MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH ¥’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens September 23, 1896. Pre ome for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. ©. CaRTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
BY: STUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
Cookery, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss AMY Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Duxbury 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F, B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.I T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 
RS ERS HALL (Opposite Rogers Fort Hill 
Park). A Home School for Girls and Young Wo- 
men. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Wells. Reopens September ‘80. Terms, $750. 
For further particulars es the Principal, 
&. P. UNDERHILL, M. A. 





New YORK, Auro 

‘4 YUGA LAKE “MILITAR Y ACADE- 

MY.—On Cayuga Lake. Management under ex- 
— U.S. Army; faculty of specialists; military dis- 
cipline; prepares for college and technical schools; 
location unsurpassed o healthfulness. 99th acade- 
mic year opens Sept. 15, 1897. Terms, $400 per year. 
| For catalogues, ete., address 
Col. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, aust. 


New YorK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY, 
The forty-seventh . For circulars, address 
rs, C. F. Hartt, Principat. 





NEw YorK City, 2034 Fifth Avenue. 
ZASSTICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
15th Year. Boarding and Day Pupils. Thorough 
English, Science, Art, and Language Courses from Kin- 
dergarten to Blame eave Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. ome care and social recreation. 
rs. HELEN M. ScovILLg, ) 


Miss Epita L. Cooper, | § Principals 


Onro,Cincionath, 
MISS ARMSTRONGS SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, pone te pn North College Ave. 
tree 

pA) ema N’S ME ‘DICAL COLLEGE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept 29. 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac- 
teriological and Clinical Work offers su — advan 
tages Students are admitted to the clintcs of city 
hospitals, Address — CLARA MARSHALL, M D., , Dean. 





| PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 2037 De Lancey Sty wae 
MES. GIBSON’S Family and Day School 


for Girls. 26th year. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 30, Home pupils limited. Preparation for college. 








Educational. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS' SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from ” 
States. All denomivations. Thorough work in English 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
__ AUGUSTINE JONES, LLB. 


v IRGINIA, Old Chure bh. 

OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 

both Sexes. Resident teachers. Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful. Pure 
water. Special care to backward pupils Gymuasiums 
and other sports. Convenient to Danville R.R sys 
tem and C.&0O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 

Ta Hos. P. Darrac ort, M. D., Ph. D., Principal. 


ARS. PHILIP S. STONE, 

90 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass , will re- 
ceive Into her family as boarders, one or two young 
girls who are attending school in Boston, 

References: 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D D., Boston; Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, D.D., Boston; A. S. Wheeler, Esq, 72 Marl 
borough St., Boston; Prof. F. W. Chandler, Mass. In- 
stitute any As Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
DD., Camoridge, ass 


TSS ANABLE’ S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa Estab- 
lished in 1848. Circular on application, _ Opens § Sept. 28, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa- 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Sec., 
103 State St , Chicago, Ill. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 19-31. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other instructors give 
daily lectures or demonstrations. Over one hundred 
hours of codrdinated work. Adapted to teachers of 


all grades. NALUKE STUDY a leading feature. For 
programme address” LOUIS N WILSON, Clerk. 


PENNS’/LVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Moravian Seminary and College w*e%,. 


Founded 1749. Christian but undenominational. 
Beautiful and healthy location in the picturesque 
Lehigh Valley. Emphasis laid on the culture of 
the whole character, while insisting on thorough- 
ness of intellectual training. Preparatory, Aca- 
demic, and College Departments. Special courses 
in Music, Fine Arts, Expression, and Physical 
Culture. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, _D.D. _ 


HARVARD UMVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 

Will be held in New York. in the Lecture-room of 
the Y. M. C. A., Twenty-third St. and Fourth Ave., 
June 29, July 1,2, and 3. Candidates offering Ad- 
vanced German, Advanced Chemistry, Advanced 
Physics, Advanced Algebra, or Analytic Geometry, 
will assemble at 8 a.m., June 29. Other candidates 
at 8 ALM, July 1 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
And the Harvard Examination for Women will be 
held in New York at the — and time and under 
the regulations stated above for the Examination 
for Admission to Harvard University. 


The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical de- 
partments. Preparation for college. Special courses. 
711-713-715 717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 
Resident Principal. 

















Western Reserve rve University 


iestades ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., Pb.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years): MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); opie SCHUOL «three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, , Cleveland, Oo. 


ABBOT ACADEMY young tadies 


Begins its 69th yearSeptember 16, offering enlarged 

op —— Three Seminary Courses of studies 
6 Cobege- fitting Course. Address 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Prin., Andover, Mass. 














Sea Onna aa 

















July 1, 1897] 


Eacatincal 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within six 
ears more than sixty = have entered 
ee Colle from this sebool. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both General and College-Prep varatory Courses, 
Fine fire-proof stone building. 26 
grounds. ae circular, address the Secretary. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Natick, Mass Two miles from Wellesiey, seventeen 
miles from Bo-ton. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
and otner Culleg~s. 
MISS CdARLOTTE H CONANT, / prineinal 
MISS Fi. ORENC E BIGELOW, | § crpals. 


IRVING INS rITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 

25 miles from New York. Healthful location. Pleasant 

home. I[ncividual attention Th rough prepara ion 


for college or business. Terms $400. summer session, 
JOHN M, FU KM AN, A M.,, Principal. 


" ‘ CEDARCROFT me 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


R. M. HUSE, Prinetpal, CORNWALL, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 








m. ¥. 





Bryn | 


acres beautiful | 


| 





Founded 1803. For the higher education of young j 


women. Classical and Scien ific course of study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1S97, 
___ ‘Miles Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR H\LL SCHOOL begins 
July 6. Parents intending torpend the summer abrvad 
may leave their daughters in the care of experienced 


The Nation. 


Educational. 
Lasetl Seminary tor Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of amneretty and condact of 
life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 
suburban residepce; rowing and skating on Charles 
River; outdoor games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best equipped gymnasium aod swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons ov topics adapted te the ideal administra- 
tion of homes; pupils properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical and Literary entertainments in Bos 
ton, and to historical places io the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, Dlank forms for appli- 
ention or place on waiting-list. addresa (mention- 
ing this paper) ©. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENLY SECOND YEAR OFENS OCT. 4, 1897. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: ., . Benson, . C. Tarbell, and 
Poilip Hale (Drawing and Paltnoting), Mre. Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), E. W. Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (erepective). Puptie 
ure allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum — circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, addres 
MISS. ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIWAN (Harvard, A.M ), Head Master. 


Preparation for any College or Scientific School 


Manager. 


+ Circular and references sent upon application 


teachers, in a beautitul country village ten miles from | 


Boaton. Dr. CHARL Es H CLARK. Waban, Mase. 


NEw YORK City, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 


Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. S. Van Laer, 
Principals and Proprietors, 
_witl ove n Oe tober 4 


‘ST. LUKE’ Ss, 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 

A school of the highest class in an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. eee boys now in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, 
Point, Mass. Inst. of Tech.. etc. Illustrated cata- 
logue. CHAS. H. STROUT, M.A., Principal. 








| tles of Jena and Leipzig 
West | 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn, 


Prepares for the best colleges . scientific 
schools. The — SA opens Sept. 1897. 
. COY, Head Master. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
42d year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College, 
Scientific School, or Business. Careful Supervision 
Home Influences; Small Classes. Rt. Rey 
Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M 
Gig. ; cal Worcester, Mass. (‘'The 
City. 


Stuart Schoo 


Academic, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode- 
rate terms. Special advantages for Post Gradu 
ates. Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Prin., 1224 and 
1226 Sth St., een Ww. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADE MY. 


The 115th vear begins Sept. 15, 1897. 80 Scho 
larships awarded to students of high standing. For 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H 


FOR GIRLS, 


The Peekskill Military Academy. ¢4t 
Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools 


Thorough business course. Oven all 
Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, Prin., 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Special Studies and Ce urses 
of College Study. Special advantages in Mu nod 
Art. Gymnasium. Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, "in, 
Albany, > Y. 


Year. Fall term 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home 
Mr. anny R GILMAN ts the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE MASS 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


At Far Rockaway. Wm. S. Greene, H. F. KRrarer 
ns., 38 Kast 49th St., N. Y. City. 





William } 


Academic | 


Washington, D.C. | 





Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Kegular and Elective Courses. De- 
grees conferred. Fite for College. Music, Art, 
Modern Languages, specialties, Steam heat, elee 
tric light, home comforts, Write for catalog. E. 2 
GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COURSE. 
ETHICAL CULT. RE SCHOOLS. 100 West 54th Street 
Jous F ReiGaRT, Superintendent 
Miss CAROLINE T. MaVEN, Principal 


Teachers, etc. 
WROF. OLIVER HOLBEN, wi 


fifteen years in Germany and France 
some six years, the Weimar Gymnasium, the univers 


fen 


attending, | 


in Germany and the Cotlege 


de France and the Scrbonne itn Paris, and who has | 


taught Americans abroad and at home and can furnish 
the highest American and European references, desires 
a position as teacher of German and Freneh tn some 
college Address OLIVER Hore. Charlottesville, Va 


yi E¢ F Tl "RER ON 7 H E i REN( “H Z A N- ' 
« guage and Literature required for Victoria Col 


Must be an experienced teacber and 
compecent to give jastruction in the French Language 
as required by the Curmculum for the Ba degree in 
all Departments of the University of Toronto. Duties 
to begin with ope € of session, 187-98, 
Abplications, with testimonials, to de sent before 
August 1 to BURWasH, I President 


lege, Tx ronto 











Victoria College. Que. n’s Park, Toronto 

/ SPECIALIST IN MODERN 
« guages, History, Literature. and Political Set 
ence, native of Hanover, Germany AX Gra 
duate of Vierna, Paris, and | ive: sities, 





20 years eX 
salary. Apply 


desires a professurship in a good colleg 
perience ; finest references ; moderate 
N,N, the Nation. 

TEACHER 


UCCESSFUL , 
for the epectal study 


Y, Bc Mee. 
baving ig given up his position 





of Gree k and German abroad, is open for an engage 
ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer 
ences Pa.D.. care of the Nation 


7 TORING IN MATHEMATICS, A: 
tronomy, and Physics at pupils’ residence. F H 


SaFFORI rh b>., Instructor In Harvard University 





atior 
aidress 
+ 
6 LCR. — 4° < 
experience in ect wi. bes pas n for’ eor 
part of summer. Address "A a r 54 cy 
brit 
*“PEC/JA \ \ 4 , 
‘ five vears exper tesiree ? eof 15 ege 
prep. for » x stead. N Y 
LBRAAIAN Of VRE A EY oe aay * 
a brary > years’ exix @ seeks another posi 
thor Address LIBRARIAN are Nation 
NIT aD . 7" a 
ry é § STONE. JTmter jo Hare | 
Ag vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 


i 


ped 
pee 
ad 


School Agencies. 


7 HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

Pveretr 0, Fisk &(o., Props , 4 Ashburton Pl, Roe 
ten; 70 Sth ave. NS Y; 355 “abash «ve, Chicago: 1848 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent. Rdg , Mir'apelt«; T2S Cooper 
Big, Denver: 107K. & P Bag , Kaneas City; 25 King §t., 
Toronto; 585 Srime'n Rk.. Loe angeles Aa cy San free 


4?! LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
4 24 State St.. Albary, N Y —Provides echools of 


all eradea with competent teachers Aaatsts teachers 
in obtatning positions, Haktas & FRENCH. Maneger 


7 OK COLLEGE POSITIONS 
IN THE WFSsrT, 
Apply to ALSerT & CLark, Pullman Bullding, Chicago 






\¢4 ERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
x Aveney. Oldest and best known tn the U.S 
Estavlished ISS SE. .4th Sc, N_Y¥ 


& Vainalie in propertion to tte tt 
Al AGCRCY Sucece 10 vs Canty bee of ve 
cancies and te is some ~but ifitwa we . 
you abe cls that mmend ateacher anc 


ye aslommare. N.Y. “Recommends 


/ours, 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND BEACUARSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS 
Fine Untverstty, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Caki Lanpsse, Proprtet 
airy, sunny rooms; medern conventer 


Large 
ore supert reui 


sine. Redaces rates in witoter, Rest references. Lilus 
trated pamphlets sent on apptieation 
VAN Y 


‘ 
AS RDLANI Schellin get Pass 


wigatr Wenn evetent Comfortable ar 
for ladies and families. Terms moxter 
and English references 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE 
Allexpensea. TO dave. §42 
C. H. SMITH, 2'S Woodwant Ave, Detroit, 


44 MONTHS OF TRAVEL ANI 
. Study in Rurop Party of four to sail tn eariy 


Fall. Address 
Misa ™ 255 


' 








th Street. New Vork 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


And others interested, are invited to consider 
the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. School advertisements 
are printed ina uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being 
States, alphabetically, unless 


made by espe 


cially ordered displayed on other pages 

The Nation, in its special field of political 
and literary criticism, is unlike any other pe- 
About 10 


but these figures 


riodical, American or foreign OO) 


copies are circulated weekly, 


do not accurately represent the number of its 


readers. It is taken by reading clubs and lite 


rary associations in a large number of places, 


and may be found on file in every library of 


importance in the country. There are proba- 
bly few weekly periodicals whose columns offer 
so favorable an opportunity for reaching an 


audience interested in educational matters. 


Advertising rates, 15 cents a line each inser- 
tion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. 
m 4insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 


cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 


12% per 


26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 30 insertions, 25 


per cent. on 52 insertions. 
The V 


continues. 


ition is sent free while advertisement 


be forwarded through any re- 
sponsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orders may 





iv The Nation. | 


A USEFUL GIFT TO A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates 


In the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland. Being the Speeches and Proceedings in both the 
House of Lords and House of Commons, from 1066 to the end of 1891. Complete in 459 Vols. 


THE LAST COMPLETE SETS NOW OFFERED FOR SALE, 


At the Auction Sale of the Stock of the Hansard Union, Limited (in //guidution), we purchased the only Complete Sets which can be 
made up, all of which we have since sold except two. 

These are the last two Complete Sets. As there is no more stock of many of the volumes, other Sets cannot be completed. 

In addition to the above Complete Sets, we have also purchased 7/TE ENTIRE REMAINDER OF THE STOCK of * HAN- 
SARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

ODD VOLUMES AND RUNS OF YEARS SUPPLIED. 

The chances of obtaining a Complete Set of this unique Historical Record will not occur again, as sets are only in the hands of Public 

or University Libraries, who are never likely to sell them. The Complete Sets we offer are absolutely the last. 
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PALMER’S INDEX TO THE “TIMES.” 


Palmer’s Index to the 7'’/mes newspaper, from January, 1830, to Decembar, 1895. inclusive, wanting only 7 parts between 1864 and 1873; 256 
volumes, whole cloth; published at £206. Price, $300. 


A good opportunity for any large Library, as such a long set, so nearly complete, is rarely offered for sale. 


London, Eng.: P. S. KING & SON, 12 & 14 King St., Westminster, Parliamentary Booksellers and Bookbinders. 


Cable Address: ‘* Parliamentary,” London. Established 1855, at the corner of Parliament Street. 
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The temperate statement of the Ja- 
panese position respecting our Ha- 
waiian treaty sets out forcibly the rough 
over-riding of Japanese rights which 
President McKinley proposes, and con- 
tains, in addition, one assertion which 
ought to bring a blush to every Ameri- 
can cheek still capable of blushing. It 
is that the Japanese Minister in Wash- 
ington was deceived by our Government. 
He had inquired at the State Department 
as to the intention of the Administration 
in regard to Hawaii, and had been in- 
formed that no treaty was in prepara- 
tion or even in contemplation. Judge, 
then, of the sensations of this heathen 
when the rulers of a Christian nation, 
in the face of their promise, suddenly 
produced a treaty as absolutely ignoring 
the interests of 24,000 of his fellow- 
countrymen as if they had been simply 
so many wild beasts infesting the isl- 
ands. The explanation is simple, though 
we fear it will not seem so to the untu- 
tored heathen or to the trained diplo- 
mat. When Mr. McKinley assured the 
Japanese Minister, as he had assured 
others, that he would have nothing ‘to 
do with Hawaiian annexation, he did 
not dream that the Senate would pull 
him about so quickly. If he had fore- 
seen how annexation would get tangled 
up with the sugar schedule, he would 
have been more guarded. Of course, no 
promise, no international understanding 
can hold good for a day as against a 
tariff exigency. Our Government had 
not the slightest intention of tricking 
the Japanese; there is nothing Machia- 
vellian about Mr. McKinley 
trying to lull the Japanese Minister to 
sleep with false pretences. He simply 


he was not 


in this form, by a majority vote in each 


| of the two houses, thus avoiding the 


forgot that the tariff and the Senate | 


might compel him to break his promises. 
It will be a useful lesson to foreign min- 
isters in Washington. They will under- 
stand hereafter that all agreements with 
this country are binding on us only so 
long as some unexpected hitch in the 
tariff does not force us to violate them 


Mr. Morgan has introduced in the Se- 
nate a bill to annex Hawaii, which is 
designed to bring the Sandwich Islands 
under the dominion of the United States, 
treaty or no treaty, by March 4, 1898, 
or earlier if Congress so decides. Mr 
Morgan says that his biil is intended 
to carry the annexation treaty into exe- 
cution in case it shall be ratified by the 
Senate, or to provide for its ratification 
by the joint action of the two houses in 
case the Senate shall refuse to act 
‘The treaty,” he says. “can be ratified 


necessity for securing two-thirds of the 
Senate, as would be required if the mat- 
ter should be passed upon by that body 
alone.’ So far as procedure goes, Mr. 
Morgan would seem quite justified in his 
attempt. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which says that countries must 
be annexed by treaty. They may be 
annexed by law just as well; in fact, 
so far as the mere act of taking and 
holding goes, the President might annex 
by means of a few battle-ships. The diffi- 
culty with Mr. Morgan's bill is that it 
“antagonizes” the President’s treaty, and 
puts Mr. Morgan instead of the Presi- 
dent in the position of the great annex- 


er. There is no doubt that Mr. Morgan : 


can give Mr. MeKinley “points” on a 


vigorous foreign policy 


The Republican State convention in 
Ohio opened most discouragingly with 
a ranting speech by Congressman Gros- 
venor, admirably calculated to drive 
away the whole body of independent 
voters—if there were any place for them 
to go. It was only through their support 
last fall that McKinley carried his own 
State by the relatively small plurality 
of 48,494. as against 208,469 in New 
York, and 142,607 in Illinois. Yet Mr 
Grosvenor took especial pains to sneer 


at this body of voters who were so 
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leave the conduct of the campaign as 
chairman of the State committee to a 
representative of the other, for fear of 
being “knifed.” Bushnell’s man fo: 
chairman was Kurtz, and Hanna's was 
Dick. Each vowed that he would not 
surrender, but the Governor finally had 
to yield. Hanna not only got away a 
majority of the State committee, but he 
had come into possession of several let 
ters that Kurtz had written, in which 
the Senator was arraigned severely, and 
he declared that no personal enemy 
such as Kurtz had proved himself to tb 
should be placed in a position of suc 
power and responsibility Bushne 
could not offer in rebuttal any letters o 
Dick arraigning the Governor sever 

and there was nothing for him to 

but to “take his medicine” and let th: 


Senator run the campaign 


Senator Hanna’s “dodge” of evading 


cy question in IS97 by 


egiance to the national platfo 
last vear is undoubtedly very ingeniou 
But when he } the Ohio conventi 
PSOLVE that the I nal Pp itfort ‘ 
yea leclares the true principles 
1d policy of the Republican party,”” an 
at “toa he d i tions of that piat 
to “ eige anew ¢ illegiance u 
er Vv forge { those aqgecta 
ons e St. La tform con I 
inSe i pia 
s k Dy in party “ 
S SUSIA 4 A H A 
ea ita s 4 
5 fi 4 a id 
extensions of the reform syst 
made by President Cleveland during th: 
last vear of: his term came almost si 


muiltaneously with this declaration, and 
were in consonance with its spirit. Yet 
the Republican platform adopted at To 
ledo contains a resolution that “we 
denounce the vitiation of the spirit of 
the civil-service act by President Cleve 
land in those orders which extended its 
eration bevond its purpose and in 
, 


ent, and demand such revocation of o1 


lers or modification of the law as will 


complish its manifest purpose.” \ 
more cynical repudiation of pledge 
could not be conceived 


The wool schedule adopted by the 


Senate last week marks the almost com 
plete triumph of the “Rocky Mountain 


sheep’ and the almost complete defeat 
| of the woollen manufacturers. Nobody 
| can seriously regret the latter. It is 


election, and Mr. Hanna is the Republi- | the result of sitting down to supper with 


dispensable last’ fall, and wl ire so 
necessar' to sues ss again this ve 
talking ut “the how! of the Mug 
wumps Nc wit} & +} 
In Ppe+x»nie I ~ my n Pp S he 
Ss met t To ~ jj ‘ v Ne | 
nothing x i 
thing n the tinal 
from giving R cans 
the natior stratio H or 
demned the | ‘ s for aking their 
stand firmly un of 
ov-cent dollar and the depreciation and 
degradation of the coinage of the coun- 
4 
try,” but the only evidence which he 
| had to present that tl Republicans 
' had taken a firm stand for a 100-cent 
dollar was his “pointing with pride” to 
} the sending abroad of a ridiculous con 
mission in what everybody knows tol 
a hopeless search after an internation 
agreement on bimetallisn 
No gatherin f Rep an le sit 
Ohio is ever Tl without a fac 
ma mtroversv ! Wwe sustained 
charges of t i The sual pe 
formance was again enacted when the 
delegates assembled in Toledo on June 
23. Gov. Bushnell is to run for re- 
can candidate for the Senate. Each dis 
sts the other, and each is afraid to 





the devil while not having a long 


There is still talk of giv- 


enough ladle. 
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ing the manufacturers ‘‘compensatory” 
duties, but what can compensate them 
for not being able to get the wool they 
need? This kind of protection is a per- 
fect illustration of Cecil Rhodes’s cyni- 
cal definition, that it is the fiscal sys- 
tem which makes goods dear and nasty. 
If the manufacturers had made a square 
and open fight, they might, at least, 
have won 
tunes; but they have trusted to intrigue 
and dickering, and the dickering has 
gone against them. The spectacle of Se- 
nators Quay and Penrose trying in vain 
to save the high-protection Philadelphia 
carpet-manufacturers from being hoist 
with their own petard, must have re- 
joiced the souls of the wool-growers. 
They are at last commending the Penn- 
sylvania chalice to the lips of Pennsyl- 
vania, As for Mr. Dingley, he will now 
havetocomeoutof thebrush. He had the 
effrontery to defend in public the rates 
which the Western Republicans wrote 
in his bill, and which he, as a woollen 
manufacturer, knew would be disas- 
trous, while privately begging fellow- 
manufacturers to come to Washington 
and make the Senate undo the outrage. 
Well, the Senate has finally made the 
outrage several degrees more outrage- 
ous, and what is Mr. Dingley going to 
Probably nothing, except 
join Senator Quay in what 
“strategy”’ can do in conference com- 
mittee. 


do about it? 
seeing 





Senator Platt of Connecticut made 
on Thursday a much-needed ‘explana, 
tion” of the huge anticipatory importa- 
tions of wool. He admitted that a year’s 
supply was now in hand, but, when 
Senator Jones moved to put the duties 
in effect only after a year, said that it 
was “in the main held by speculators,” 


sympathy in their misfor- | 
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wondered at, quite apart from his poor 
health. His treatment by the Senate has 
been enough to make him ill, as he has 
been overruled and repudiated in = al- 
most every part of the tariff bill which 
he got up. His revenue duties have been 
contemptuously dismissed. His sugar 
schedule was disowned and thrown 
away. But most significant of all has 
been the way in which his attempts to 
make the tariff reasonable and ‘‘conser- 
vative” have come to grief. Almost all 
his low rates have been put back to the 
Dingley level, or higher. The finance 
committee have, in fact, made an al- 
most complete surrender. What they 
are ordered to do they do without a 
murmur. Their first talk about a con- 
servative tariff, such as the country 
had been led to expect, was utterly dis- 
gusting to the men who had paid for a 
700 per cent. tariff and were bound to 
have it. The first feeble protests against 
an extreme tariff are now no more 
heard, and the Senate goes on meekly 
writing into the bill what the manufac- 
turers have first written on their own 
letter-heads. Revenue and moderation 
are thrown to the winds; and the diz- 
ziest tariff rates ever heard of in this 
country are voted without explanation 
or defence. 


It is perplexing to see that the Tribune 
condemns the statute lately passed in 
Pennsylvania taxing alien laborers three 
cents a day. It says that no doubt the 
native laborer has felt seriously the 
competition of Huns, Poles, and Ital- 


, ijans, but that it is better for individu- 


not manufacturers, and that the latter | 


ought not to be punished for the action 
of speculators. But will not the specu- 
lators do the punishing of the manu- 
facturers, if what Mr. Platt says is 


true? They have the wool; the new du- | pearl 


ties are designed to increase its price 
6 to 10 cents a pound; and they will at 
once exact this of the manufacturers, 


twelve months would punish the specu- 
lators, and give the manufacturers a 
chance to get the wool on their own 
terms. But the real reason why Senator 
Platt shrinks from punishing the spe- 
culators lest he punish the manufac- 
turers is, of course, that they are one 
and the same. They are manufacturers 
so far as relates to “compensatory” du- 
ties on the wool that is going to cost 
them so much, and are speculators in 
respect to the wool which they have 
imported free. Senator Platt knows this 
as well as anybody, and his explanation 
is only a ludicrous attempt to deceive. 





Senator Aldrich is taking no part in 


als to suffer than that the State should 
adopt a policy which violates at once 
economic laws and ordinary justice. The 
Tribune should explain to its readers 
why this doctrine does not hold good 
in the case of a protective tariff. That 
violates economic laws and _ ordinary 
justice in precisely the same way as a 
tax on wages. The McKinley tariff on 
buttons ruined the industry of 


racterizes the majority as ‘reckless and 
servile,” and speaks of one measure 
which it has passed as ‘without justifi- 
cation or decent excuse, and the most 
brazen and audacious scheme of arro- 
gant usurpation which even these days 
of jobbery, peculation, and _ profligacy 
have developed.” The Ledger declares 
that “Pennsylvania has never had quite 
such a bad Legislature as that which is 
now in session.” Corruption seems to 


| pervade everything, and petty thievery 


accompanies highway robbery. For ex- 
ample, appropriation bills have been 
presented containing items of charges 
for railroad fares, cab hire, and similar 
expenses for members of investigating 
committees who declare, in the rare 
cases of a few honest men, that such ex- 
penses were never incurred, and that 
these are attempts at pure “‘steals.” In 
the case of the visit of a legislative com- 
mittee to New York city at the dedica- 
tion of the Grant monument the cost 
was put down at a sum two or three 
times as great as could possibly have 
been expended. Naturally enough, fraud 
is employed to get such jobs through the 
Legislature, and four of the bills making 
appropriations for the expenses of le- 
gislative committees were found to have 
been fraudulently put upon the calendar. 
It is estimated that an exposure of the 
corrupt practices attempted will save the 
State $100,000. 


The latest revelation about the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature is the exposure of 
wholesale padding of the pay-rolls in 
both the Senate and the House. An 
honest Representative observed that the 
roll for the lower branch called for 
$75,404, while a computation of the 
proper total, counting every man who 
can draw pay under authority of the 


law, amounted to only $55,980. The in- 
' quisitive member prosecuted further in- 


' appear on the employees’ list. 


| making them in Austria, so that the | 


i : | were reduced much more than 
whereas, a suspension of the duties for | 





the poor people employed 
three 
cents a day. Some of them were doubt- 
less Huns and Poles, and the circum- 
stance that they are on one side of the 
Atlantic rather than the other does not 
seem to be relevant to the question of 
humanity or justice. If it is desired to 
prevent foreign laborers from compet- 
ing with Americans, no more effective 
plan can be adopted than that of tax- 
ing their wages, and the only complaint 
that a protectionist can consistently 
make of the Pennsylvania statute is 
that the tax is not high enough. 


wages of 





Republican newspapers in Pennsyl- 
vania agree that the present Legislature 
of that State is the worst that has ever 


the Senate debates. This is not to be | been known. The Philadelphia Press cha- 





| vestigations, and found acting as door- 


keeper a man whose name did not 
Asked 
how he got there, the man said that 
Senator Quay had sent him down with 
orders that he was to be taken care of. 
The pay-roll of the House had been 
padded by putting on political bummers 
from all parts of the State. A- similar 
investigation as to the Senate pay-roll 
showed that $54,948 was asked for em- 
ployees of that branch, when $39,480 
was the extreme limit which could be 
reached honestly. The Representative 
who had made these discoveries offered 
a motion on Monday evening that the 
House go into committee of the whole 
for the purpose of correcting the rolls, 
but it was, of course, voted down, 109 
to 66. These swindlers are merely the 
creatures of Senator Quay. They see 
that their creator never conceals his 
contempt for the people. Why should 
they affect to care anything for public 
sentiment? 
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The fact that a decision made unani- 
mously by the Appellate Division should 
be reversed by a unanimous Court of Ap- 
peals in the State of New York is rather 
startling. This has just occurred in the 
case of a trust to pay the interest of a 
certain fund to the creator of the trust 
during life, the principal at her death 
to go to certain remaindermen in fee. It 
has been generally supposed that the in- 
heritance or transfer tax applied only to 
property administered through the Sur- 
rogate’s court, and the tax has been jus- 
tified as a-compensation for the supposed 
services of the State in allowing legatees 
and next of kin to take the property of 
decedents. In such a case as the one 
just decided it has been thonght that 
the gift made was inter vivos, and that 
the interests of the remaindermen were 
vested, the death of the creator of the 
trust serving merely to fix the period of 
possession. 
no difference whether property passes 
through the Surrogate’s court or not, 
and that the transfer tax will be ap- 
plied whenever a donor refers in any 
instrument to the time of his death as 
determining the beginning of any es- 
tate. It is difficult to believe that the 
line of decision taken by the Court of 
Appeals concerning this tax will not 
soon convince people of moderate as 
well as large wealth that their estates 
will be more justly administered un- 
der other jurisdictions than that of 
New York. 





If ever there was a simple object les- 
son on the best method of building up 
trade, it is to be found in the record of 
our commercial dealings with Argentina 
under the Wilson tariff. With imports 
rising from $5,343,798 in 1892 to $9,313,- 
385 in 1896, our exports to that country 
have increased from $2,643,325 to $5.- 
491,216 in the same period. It has been 
in our manufactures—cotton cloth, cord- 
age, machinery, and wood products 
that the heaviest increase has occurred. 
Taking Argentina’s exports has opened 
its markets to our manufactures. The 
maker finds a taker, as Mr. McKinley 
would say, but only because the maker 
invites the taker to exchange. Europe 
should have proved this axiom—for in 
commerce our legislators must learn 
even uxioms—and the greater hold of 
England, Belgium, and France on the 
exports from Argentina is due only to 
the free access accorded to those exports 
in their respective markets. 





A market that is expanding like that 
of Argentina, where there are commodi- 
ties to be given for commodities, is one 
to be cultivated. Yet the pending tariff 
measures deliberately affront the Argen- 
tine exporter. A duty on cattle hides 
will more nearly touch the exports of 
Argentina than those of any other coun- 
try. The duties on raw wools will more 
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directly affect the export of Argentine 
wools than those of any other coun- 
try. For these wools are low-priced 
wools, being worth a little more than 
14 cents a pound, against 18 cents for the 
similar wools of Australia. A duty of 
10 cents a pound will fall more heavily 
on a lower-priced wool, and the import 
will shrink to its former proportions 
No reciprocity favors can be granted to 
lighten the effect of this direct discrimi- 
nation against Argentine exports, for 
the sole object of the duties is to cut 


off trade. The Western Senators who 


| are loudest in demanding high and pro 


and Idaho. 


It now seems that it makes | 


hibitive duties on wools come from com 
munities where there has been an ac 
tual increase in the sheep flocks since 
1893: for there has been such increase 
in Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorad 
Their object is to monopo 
lize the home market, and it is not like 
ly that they or the slaughter-houses of 
Chicago will permit any concession ti 


Argentine wool or hides. 


We are, perhaps, inclined in this coun- 


‘ > 3 


try to look on the Dominion of Canada 


|} as somewhat of a laggard in material 


progress, at least according to our ow 
standards. The Queen's Jubilee, how 
ever, has caused the Canadian Ma 


to present some statistics of its growtl 


in trade and population which are suf 


ficiently impressive. Sixty years ago t! 


i total foreign trade of all the colonise 


| 
as $224,420,000, an increase of about ¢ 


now constituting the Dominion of 
da amounted to about $29,000,000. In 
1895 the value of this trade was returned 

$22 
per cent. There have been no very sud 
den advances, but a gradual, steady 


growth that indicates the existence 


sound conditions. In 1850 there were 
| 


scarce 50 miles of railroad in the 


try; in 1860 there were but 1,880 


1895 there were about 16.000 Por 
tion has increased from 1,100.4 in 183 
$ 


to about 5,000,000 at the present time 


the policy of the Government has beet 
frequently short-sighted and extrava 
gant, it must be remembered that 
sound system of banking and currency 
confers advantages on a country that 
offset many abuses. Now that some of 
the hindrances to commerce are 


> "ar 
be prepare 


way to be removed, we may 
to behold advances in Canadian prosperi 
ty that will cause our own pe 


sist on similar reforms 


Mr. Laurier was not the only nia 
P ¢ t ] WhO SpoK 

or free tr é gainst Mr. Char e 
iin's Z vere he P me M nister 


equails SPOR I ¢ hatic The 
moment vi t h OWT to scheme 
of what is ca é n he said 
you adn that the battle is going 
against vou, and you are practically 
beaten.” ihe way to meet competition 


is by superior competition That had 
been the maxim of British industrial de 
velopment up to the present time; and 
“the new method of meeting competi 
tion by strategy and by barricades seems 
practically an admission that the time 
h 


ias come for the decadence of Great 


Britain.” With two such vigorous ad 
voeates of freedom of trade as Messrs 
Reid and Laurier in his colonial con 


ferences Mr. 


hard work to smuggle through a scheme 


Chamberlain will have 


of protectionism under the disguise of 
‘fair trade,” “preferential trade im 
pe ial trade,” or Zollverein 
The Spanish Government took advat 
tage of the recent abstention of I 
Opposition to secure the speedy passag 
of its budget so fa iis le gal author 
to raise reve e is erned, theref 
no ut yy WwW ‘ tere 
twelvemo! But the part \ 
the budget show t} fina ul str S 
which Spain has bee educe I eX 
pel t e f } t ven S ¢ 
if i $ “) Nv ere i { 
the closing 5 Was t about §$ 
{ l ordinary erpet t t crea 
Ve $ i Li he 
‘ v $19.0 TI eve wr tl 
X t S ¢ t t exceed the ex 
pp BS ALLAH 
( \ iS t? certall eas 
Ww sul I N $ SU A 
i — t " i 
i ent eas Yes except 
~ y t cent t ente 
\ the tf uli e, impor 
sale ye eur I ther 1 
| explosives, a to issue Trea 
~ S eet t cies ES t 
efor the revolt the Cuban budget 
show n nual deficiency of $4,000 
Y ‘ it f Ss i! ‘ sed v 
+ pia | while the revenue: has 
se. greatly fallen « Phe Finance 
M Ste $ es tha e charges of the 
irv operations in Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands will be borne by 
s Monies, a proposition which con 
s a deplorable amount of both truth 
falsehood. The Cuban people are 
no doubt paying the cost of war in the 


lestruction of their wealth, but whether 


an be made to pay the debt in- 
red for carrying on the war is very 
fu It seems even doubtful if 


in car remain solvent for another 

for most of her sources of revenue 
already pledged as collateral secu- 
for loans. The new monopolies will 
produce little revenue, and will only in 


crease the burdens of the common peo 


Nevertheless it is a little surpris 
ng that some of our Senators do not 
urge us to adopt the fiscal expedients 
of Spain. The fabulous profits of the 


Standard Oil Company should be suffi 
cient to pay nearly all our pensions if 
the petroleum busine: were monopo 


lized by Government, 
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PARTY DEMORALIZATION., 


Nominations were made and platforms 


were adopted for the November elections | 


in Ohio and Iowa on Wednesday of last 
week. Both States are generally Repub- 
lican, and yet each is so doubtful that 
the Democrats have repeatedly carried 
it during the last twenty years. As it 
was the Republicans who opened the 
campaign in Ohio and the opposition in 
lowa, the country is given simultaneous- 
ly an insight into the condition of each 
party in that Middle West section which 
decided the last Presidential election, 
As Ohio is McKinley’s own State, and 
the convention was absolutely controlled 
by his next friend Hanna, that body's 
action represents Republicanism as it is 
understood by the Administration to- 
day. McKinley owed his election to the 
support of independent voters, in Ohio 
and other States, who regarded him as 
representing the cause of sound money. 
The platform adopted in Toledo con- 
tained no plank on the financial ques- 
tion—-not a word to indicate that cur- 
rency reform is regarded as necessary, 
or even desirable. The burning issue of 
our politics was entirely ignored in the 
platform, and also in the speeches of 
Senator Hanna and Gov. Bushnell, who 
were renominated for their present posi- 
tions. Congressman Grosvenor, the pre- 
siding officer, was the only speaker who 
alluded to the subject, and he added in- 
sult to injury by treating the appoint- 
ment of the bimetallic commission now 
roving through Europe as the complete 


redemption of the party’s pledges re- 
garding the currency. 


What the platform and its framer, Se- | 
nator Hanna, said on other questions | 


was as significant and depressing as the 
silence on the chief issue. The resolu- 


tion on the tariff is confined to an ab- | 


surd “demand for the wool-growers of 
Ohio of such ample protection for wool 
as shall speedily increase American 
flocks sufficiently to supply all American 
needs.” This declaration was fitly com- 
plemented by Mr. Hanna’s preposterous 
characterization of the m2asure over 
which his Republican colleagues in the 
Senate chamber are daily wrangling, as 
“the most nicely balanced, the most 
scientific, and the best tariff law the 
country has ever had.” For the rest, the 
platform offers “sympathy” to Cuba, en- 
dorses the annexation of Hawaii, com- 
mends reforms in the Pension Bureau, 
bids for che “labor vote” with a call for 
a national board of arbitration, and 
gives the Mugwumps, whom Mr. Gros- 
venor took pains to denounce, a “dose” 
by denouncing President Cleveland for 
extending the operation «* the civil-ser- 
vice law, and demanding tie revocation 
or modification of his action. 

The guiding spirit of the convention 
was Senator Hanna, who left Cleveland 
for Toledo “with a retinue that any 
monarch might envy,” in a special train 
“ablaze with color’ and bearing 400 ad- 
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| mirers, every one of whom “wore a 
beautiful badge in red and gold, in which 
' was woven Hanna’s picture.” He was | 


unanimously endorsed to succeed him- 
self in the Senate, was thanked in the 
platform for unspecified “splendid ef- 
forts during the present session of Con- 
gress,” was given entire charge of the 
campaign—in short, was practically 
crowned as the party king in his State. 

Such is Republicanism in Ohio. 
Quite as gloomy is the condition of 
what was once the Democratic party in 
Iowa. That organization has now sunk 
its identity in a fusion with the Popu- 
lists and the Silver Republicans, the 
three parties holding conventions at Des 


os 
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mere “combine” for the capture of 
offices. 


PROTECTION UNVEILED. 

The falling out of rogues is the pro- 
verbial time for honest men to get their 
due; and the great protectionist falling 
out in the Senate on June 22 was 
no exception to the rule. The angry 
recriminations which flew back and 
forth across the chamber let in a 
stronger light upon the true nature of a 
protective tariff than the country has 
ever had before, This whole extra ses- 
sion, in fact, called for the express pur- 


pose of making protection more sacred 


Moines on the same day and dividing | 


the places on the ticket among them. 


ing secured the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion for the chairman of the so-called 
Democratic State convention, and the 
platform acepted by all three organiza- 
tions endorsed the whole Bryan plat- 


_of the principle of free coinage at 16 to 

1. As the ballot law of Iowa forbids the 
| publication of a fusion ticket on the of- 

ficial ballot in more than one place, the 
| list of candidates put forth is called 
| “Democratic,” but the name is all that 
is left of traditional Democracy in 
Iowa. 

The developments in Ohio and Iowa 
are equally illuminating. They show 
that the demoralization of both the old 
parties is complete. Republicanism in 
Ohio never touched a lower level than 
was reached at Toledo in the abuse of 
the Independents to whom the party 
owes its possession of the Presidency, 
the praise of tariff spoliation as a dis- 
play of science, the ignoring of the 
chief issue in our politics, and the ele- 
vation to supreme power in the party of 


a man who persenifies the materialistic 


| tendencies of our civilization. Demo- 


| cracy in Iowa can go no further in sur- 
' render of all the principles which it 
once represented than when it accepts 
Populism as its creed and puts a Popu- 


‘list on its ticket as a modern “Demo- 


crat.” 

Yet the very badness of the situation 
in both of the old parties has its hopeful 
aspect. It demonstrates to the nation 
that steps must be taken by those voters 
who believe in something, to have an 
organization by 1900 for which they 
can vote with the enthusiasm that cha- 
racterized Republican support of Lin- 
coln and Democratic support of Cleve- 
land when either party was at its best. 
The demoralization of the old parties 
must compel a union of forces along 
new lines for a campaign which will in- 
spire support based on neither purchase 
nor trade. The right-minded voters of 
the United States will not permanently 
be restricted to a choice between Re- 
publicanism as it is typified in Hanna, 


than ever, has brought it, even in the 
eyes ot its whilom friends, into deeper 


discredit than ever. There was, first, 
A eulogy of Bryan is credited with hav- | 


the appalling blunder of proposing a tax 
on books and art; this struck the scales 


from many eyes which had never before 
-seen how inherently barbarian by na- 


ture the protective theory is. Then came 


the startling confession by Mr. Aldrich 
form of 1896, with a special reiteration | 


that protective taxes could no longer 
be counted upon to keep the Government 
in funds. Afterwards came the depress- 
ing revelation that the Sugar Trust was 
again dictating the sugar schedule. But 
last week’s stroke was more deadly than 
any that had gone before. 

It destroyed the last lingering illusion 
about the manner in which a protective 
tariff is framed. We all know what was 
the idyllic, pre-Adamite theory of the 
way the thing was done. Sage and dis- 
interested men met in Washington, 
looked the country over, grasped by su- 
pernatural instinct the conditions and 
needs of every industry in the land, ap- 
portioned to each just the amount of 
protection required, sternly sending to 
the right-about every clamorous jobber 
and selfish interest, and made a tariff 
beautifully adapted to the good of each 
and all. This view of the procedure 
long since became grotesque to those 
who knew what the fact was; but many 
people with a talent for hugging delu- 
sions still thought something of the 
kind to be the truth. After the late af- 
fray in the Senate, however, the most 
credulous can no longer be bamboozled. 

Instead of a company of statesmen, 
looking before and after and anxiously 
consulting the good of the whole coun- 
try, the Republican Senators revealed 
themselves as little better than a band 
of brigands wrangling over the division 
of their booty. Charges of bad faith 
were freely flung about. All the talk 
was of two-o’clock-in-the-morning con- 
ferences, and secret agreements and 
“combines,” andviolated understandings 
and ultimata served, and threats of 
“you will hear from me again.’’ It was 
openly charged, and not denied, that one 
amendment offered by the finance com- 
mittee was actually written on a manu- 
facturer’s letter-head. Of course, manu- 
facturers have written their own rates 


and Democracy as it is degraded to a‘ before, and publicly boasted of it, but 
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the Senate has, till the present, always 
had the decency to copy them off on 
official paper. Even that thin disguise 
it is no longer thought necessary to 
preserve. What the manufacturers 
thrust into the hands of Senators is 
now brazenly made law just as it stands. 
All this, we say, with the cynical Fora- 
ker’s statement of the way the wool 
schedule was crammed down the 
throats of the finance committee, 
strips away the last rag of conceal- 
ment from protection. As Senator Vest 
said, he and the whole cvuntry had the 
privilege, for the first time, of seeing a 
Republican caucus at work on the 
tariff. When Sir George Trevelyan was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he once re- 
fused permission for.a Nationalist meet- 
ing at the same hour and in the same 
city with a Unionist meeting, previously 
arranged for, He told the Irishmen to 
hold their meeting later and confute the 
Unionists. “But how can we confute 
them,” persisted the delegation, “unless 
we are there at the same time?” Well, 
the country was there at the same time 
with the Republican caucus, and will 
hereafter have no difficulty in confuting 
any man who pretends that a protective 
tariff is aught but an unblushing divid- 
ing of the spoil. 


‘But we must look behind the furious 
Senators. Their rage at being tricked, 
their midnight bargaining, their fierce 
taking the committee by the throat, 
their open giving of the lie, are not mere 
personalacts of theirs. They do but move 
as they are made to move, and the ques- 


tion is, Whois thus able to control them? | 


Who is it that holds their political fu- 
ture in the hollow of his hand—who that 
demands the stipulated pound of flesh 
who that makes them mere puppets? 
The answer leads to the real unveiling 
of protection which the country is wit- 
nessing. The Senators are not free men. 
The Republican party has to make, not 
the kind of tariff it would like, but the 
kind of tariff that it has sold itself to 
make. The manufacturers who write 
their own rates on their own letter- 
heads show the true state of the case. 
The Senate is their creature; the Re- 
publican caucus their servant. A _ pro- 
tective tariff is a pure matter of bar- 
gain and sale; and the terms of it are 
openly referred to in the Senate, where 
the men who are held up to execration 
are not at all the men who have sold 
themselves, but the men who show 
some slight squeamishness about deliv- 
ering the goods. 

A sardonte feature of the whole busi- 
ness is that all this degradation is in 
vain; the Republicans, like the Georgia 
negro who thought he was listening to 
the preaching of Whitefield, have been 
“rolling in the dirt for nothing.” Even 
their wool schedule, over which their 
shameful wrangle took place, is going to 
have no effect on business and their 
party fortunes except a bad effect. With 
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a year’s supply of free wool on hand, 
the farmer will get no appreciable ad- 
vantage from the advanced rates, With a 
year’s supply of manufactured woollens 
on hand, the mills are going to be no bet- 
ter off. Whatever changes or improve- 
ments come will be caused by the laws 
of trade, not by the futile meddling with 
them now going on at Washington. 
Thousands of Republicans now admit all 
this. They see and say that the coun- 
try has outgrown protection; that tariff 
rates, no matter how high or how low, 
are a dead letter so far as the business 
of this country is concerned, except that 
they hurt it by irritating foreigners and 
inducing them to retaliate. In this re 
spect, too, the discussions on the tariff 
and the progress of events have revealed 
to many eyes, hitherto blinded, the 
breaking down of the protective system 
Perhaps it was best that it should expire 
in the house of its friends. Creeds 
have been said to die by the pro- 
cess of explaining them, and pro- 
tection may by the process of de- 
fending it. It might not be drop 
ped simply because it was a proved 
resultant of greed and the flerce scram- 
ble of private Interests; but if it is going 
to turn out, as it is, a disappointment 
to the greedy and ashes in the mouth 
of the selfish, the protective tariff now 
enacting, with all the marks of purchase 
and corrupt intrigue upon it, may well 
be the last we shall ever see. 


|THE HOME MARWET OF Ha 


WAT. 


So much has been said of the com- 
merce of the Hawaiian Islands, and of 
its importance both as a feeder and 
rival to the productions of the United 
States, that the sense of proportion has 
become dim, and both advocates and 
opponents of the reciprocity treaty seek 
to support their respective sides by ex- 
aggerated statements. Only by refer- 
ring to the official returns can a true 
idea of the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries be formed. 

It may be stated at the outset that 


without the reciprocity treaty the con- 


sumption of American products in Ha- 


waii would have been less than the 
consumption of a few counties in any 
populous State in the Union. By con- 
ceding a free market to some products 
for the growth of which the soil and 
climate of the islands were admirably 
fitted, a more potent encouragement has 
been given than any system of protec- 
tive duties could have afforded. The 
treaty placed the sugar of the islands 
on precisely the same dutiable basis as 
the sugars of Louisiana, and the rice of 
Hawaii on the same basis as the rice 
of South Carolina—with some advan- 
tages to boot. The distance of Cali- 
fornia and the extreme Western States 
from the Atlantic seaboard and even 
from the Mississippi valley, and the 


>) 


. 


cost of transport across the continent, 
gave to the sugars and rice of Hawaii 
a natural monopoly of the Western 
market. 

The result has been to stimulate the 
growth of these products in the islands 
to such an extent as to concentrate in 
them the export trade. In 1850 only a 
few hides and skins, less than $9,000 in 
value, were imported from the then 
Sandwich Islands, and the total trade 
both import and export, was summed 
up in that article. In 1860 the United 
States were exporting to the islands 
more than importing, and this relation 
was not altered till 1866. In the latte 
year the production had already cen 
tred in sugar, rice, and coffee, and, as a 
rather curious result of the cotton fa 
mine, a small quantity of cotton. Suga 
already contributed more than two 
fifths of the total value of exports. T 
years later this centralization was fa 
vored by the reciprocity treaty, and 
since that time the commerce has be 
almost uniformly based upon star 
The export of coffee almost ceased afte 
i882, but has again risen to its forme) 
figures, 180,000 pounds a year; the trade 
in hides and skins has steadily declined 
since ISS7; the movement of rice is 
variable, but shows a marked tendency 
to fall away, and the only class of pro 
ducts outside of sugar that gives evi 
dence of vitality is that of fruits and 
nuts. The export of sugar to the United 
States in 1879 was 41.696,674 pounds 
and has increased to its highest figure 
of 352,175,269 pounds in 1896. Of the 
total exports to the United States in 
IS$6, valued at $11,757,704, sugar repre 
sented $11,336,796—-or more than 96 per 
cent. of the whole 

Monopolizing in a great degree, as we 
do, the export trade of the islands, the 
import trade is shared with other coun 
tries. The reciprocity treaty enumerat 
ed a long list of manufactured products 
to which free entry was to be accorded 
in Hawaiian ports against the similar 
products coming from any other country. 
This discrimination has enabled the 
wanufacturers of the United States td. 
enjoy the larger part of the Hawalian 
import trade, but no great results have 
followed. The highest export in any 
year was made in 1891, when nearly $5, 
000,000 was attained. Since 1877 the ex 
ports have nearly doubled in value, but 
the annual average is still less than 
$4,000,000. Nor does an examination of 
the details of these exports lead to any 
conclusion in favor of this form of re 
ciprocity; for the articles are such as 
the United States possesses so great an 
advantage in growing or manufacturing 
that they would, when supported by geo 
graphical position, be exported whether 
there was any treaty or not—iron and 
steel manufactures, of which a large part 
was sugar machinery, breadstuffs and 
provisions, tobacco, and manufactures of 
leather, cotton, and wood—in nearly 
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every instance articles which could not 
be supplied by any other country so 
cheaply and easily as by the United 
States. The treaty stipulated only for 
exports on the lines of least resistance, 
and it would not be far out of the way 
to assert that the export trade to Hawaii 
rather reflects the growth of the import 
trade from the islands than any stimu- 
lus afforded by the treaty. In other 
words, free trade in imports has led to 
an export trade, and this will be the 
effect wherever the trial is made. 

The imports into Hawaii from coun- 
tries other than the United States were 
in 1896 $1,700,354, of which the United 
Kingdom enjoys the larger part. While 
more than 99 per cent. of Hawaiian 
exports are sent to the United States, 
only 70 per cent. of the imports are de- 
rived from us. China and Japan com- 
bined send $570,000 to the islands, while 
Germany is able to send less than one- 
fifth the value derived from England. 
The shipping is American to the largest 
degree, and all English trade is carried 
in British bottoms. yermany is the 
only carrier for merchandise other than 
her own. 

The character of the population of the 
islands is such as cannot lead to any 
notable increase in the market for our 
products. What is now supplied by other 
peoples will largely be obtained from 
us, but even if the entire Hawaiian de- 
mand be satisfied by our domestic pro- 
ducts, the increase in volume of export 
trade will amount to only $2,000,000, or 
less than one-fifth of one per cent. on 
the total export movement of the United 
States. This is a pitiably small matter, 
and becomes insignificant in the face of 
little prospect of any increase in the im- 
mediate future. The Hawaiian exports 
now come to us; we enjoy as large a 
share in the Hawaiian markets as we 
deserve. The movement to annex can- 
not be in favor of commerce, and this 
emphasizes the local selfishness that has 
dictated the annexation against the 
warnings of experience and in disre- 
gard of political problems that threaten 
danger in every aspect. 


CANADA'S RETALIATORY LABOR 
LAW. 

Three months ago Prof. Dicey wrote 

an article in one of the English reviews 

advocating what he described as a com- 
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der for ten years, arising out of the Ontario had a real grievance, and it 
American alien contract-labor law; and | brought out the further remarkable fact 


if he had been aware also that, at 


the time his article appeared 


in the | 


Contemporary Review, there was pending | 
in the Dominion Parliament a measure | 
| pass every year into the New Hngland 


in retaliation for the American law. 


The alien contract-labor law which is | 


about to come into operation in Canada 


_is essentially un-British in its character. 


It was passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment only because of the pressure 
brought to bear on the Laurier Govern- 
ment by the members from Ontario in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa. 


The Canadian act is almost a dupli- | 


cate of the American contract-labor law, 
and it is believed to be the first measure 
of the kind emanating from any Legis- 
lature in the British Empire. It makes 
it unlawful for any person to assist or 
encourage the importation or migration 
of alien laborers from the United States 
into Canada to work under contract in 
the Dominion, and provides for the de- 
portation of such laborers. It applies 
only to people arriving in Canada from 
the United States. A Liberal member 
from one of the border counties of On- 
tario was sponser for the biil in the 
House of Commons; and in drawing it 
up he took the American law as his 
model, altering the phraseology so as 
to make it apply to the case of Canada, 
and to apply only against contract la- 
borers from the United States. There is 
an impression in this country that the 
Canadian bill owes its origin to the 
Lodge-Corliss immigration bill passed in 
the last Congress and vetoed by Mr. 
Cleveland. This is not so. The Canadian 
measure was conceived two years ago; 
and in the autumn session of the Parlia- 
ment elected in June, 1896, months be- 
fore the Lodge-Corliss bill took final 
shape, the promoters of the Canadian 
bill had received an assurance from Mr. 
Laurier that, in the session of 1897, a law 
in retaliation for the American acts of 


| 1885 and i887 should be passed. That the 


Lodge-Corliss bill was known to be 


| pending may have made the people of 
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mon citizenship for all Englishmen and | 
Americans. His idea was that an act 


of Parliament should be passed to make 
citizen of the United States a 
British subject, and that simultaneously 
of Congress should be passed 
making every British subject a citizen 
of the United States. It is doubtful if 
Prof. Dicey have 
moured of this Utopian proposal if he 
had known more of the United States, 
if he had been aware of the friction 
which has existed on the Ontario bor- 


every 


an act 


would been so ena- 


Ontario more urgent in the pressure 
they brought to bear on the Ottawa 
Government last year: but the Canadian 
law is entirely due to the American acts 
and to the wantonly aggressive way in 
which they have been long adminis- 
tered in the neighborhoods of Buffalo 
and Detroit. 

Some of the proceedings of the fede- 
ral labor-law inspectors in New York 
and Michigan suggest that the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury at Washington, 
in whose department the administration 
of these laws comes, cannot have been 
cognizant of the way in which they 
were being interpreted. The first move- 
ment of retaliation in Canada was made 
during the time of the Bowell adminis- 
tration, and resulted in an inquiry by a 
parliamentary committee. The inquiry 


, established the fact that the people of 


| 





) 


that the friction in connection with the 
administration of the American labor 
laws had always been confined to the 
Ontario border. Thousands of Canadians 


States to seek work; but from Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces there were 
no complaints to the Ottawa committee 
of treatment like that which Canadians 
seeking work in the United States had 
suffered at the hands of inspectors at 
Detroit and Buffalo. This unequal ad- 
ministration of the American laws ac- 
counts for the fact that the new Cana- 
dian law is not to operate at once over 
the whole length of the Canadian bor- 
der. It is to be put into force 
where it may be deemed necessary, at 
the instance of the Dominion Attorney- 
yeneral; and while it may add to the 
long-standing friction on the Ontario 
border, it is not likely to affect the 
status quo in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Mr. Laurier has about as much sympa- 
thy with the new law as the late John 
Bright would have had. He at first 
tried to get out of the difficulty by sug- 
gesting that if one’s neighbor behaved 
as a boor, it was not necessary to imi- 
tate his example. But this argument 
was of no avail with the Ontario mem- 
bers. There were demands for a re- 
taliatory bill from both sides of the 
House of Commons. The leader of the 
Opposition, Sir Charles Tupper, sup- 
ported these demands; and when the 
-arliament opened in March last, the 
Premier was so placed that he had no 
option but to accept a private member’s 
bill brought forward on his own side of 
the House. Even then he was careful 
not to make it a Government measure, 
although he was pledged to use the 
forces of the Government, if necessary, 
to help the bill through its various 
stages. The slightest conciliatory move- 
ment from Washington made any time 
these last three months would have 
served Mr. Laurier as an excuse for 
postponing any action on the bill. Even 
yet it practically rests with the Treasury 
at Washington whether the Canadian 
bill shall go into effect. 





LYNCH LAW. 


Few things cause more pain to those 
who are concerned for the good name 
of their country than the evidence of 
the failure of our criminal law furnish- 
ed by the prevalence of “lynching.” 
Scarcely a day, certainly not a week, 
passes without a report of the taking of 
human life by a body of citizens whose 
systematic measures forbid us to call 
them a mob. Most of these occurrences 
take place in communities of compara- 
tively imperfect civilization, but from 
time to time they are reported from 
States like Ohio or Maryland, concern- 
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ing which no such charge or excuse can 
be made. That the existence of such 
practices is a national disgrace no one 
denies; but it appears to us to reflect 
peculiar discredit upon the legal pro- 
fession. The lawyers dominate most of 
our Legislatures, and the shaping of our 
jurisprudence is practically in their 
hands. They may assert that their re- 
sponsibility. is confined to making the 
laws, and that it is for the people to 
enforce them. Such a claim is more 
specious than substantial, if the view 
we take of the matter is correct. 

For whatever may be the requirements 
of the theory of ethics, criminal juris- 
prudence is a practical affair. No mat- 
ter what the views of philosophers, or 
philanthropists, or legislators may be, 
society requires to be provided with laws 
that will work. If the public opinion of 
a community fiercely condemns certain 
acts, the law must make those acts 
crimes and provide for them such 
punishment as is regarded as fitting by 
public opinion. Great emphasis is now 
laid, and very justly laid, on the impor- 
tance of making punishment reforma- 
tory. But it is equally important that 
to the people at large the punishment 
should seem adequate, appropriate, and 
inevitable. Unless this condition is com- 
plied with, the law will fail to secure 
that moral support without which it be- 
comes the mere despotic exercise of gov- 
ernmental power. It may be applied 
with much system and formality, but it 
will fail of its purpose when it ceases 
to be the expression of the moral sense 
of the people. 

That our criminal law or its applica- 
tion is defective in some of these parti- 
culars does not admit of question, and 
it is equally evident that reform can 
be accomplished only through the legal 
profession. Unfortunately no signs ap- 
pear that the profession is disposed to 
exert itself in the matter. There are as- 
sociations of the bar in most of the 
States, if not in all. There is an asso- 
ciation of the bar of the United States. 
These bodies consider many important 
questions—too many, perhaps, for prac- 
tical results—but they can consider no 
question more important that that of 
restoring popular respect for the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice. The pub- 
lic interest requires that our lawyers 
should concentrate their minds on the 
inquiry whether suitable punishments 
are now provided for such crimes as oe- 
casion most of the summary popular 
executions; whether there is a reason- 
able certainty that the law will seize 
and confine criminals in general; whe- 
ther the law enables those undoubtedly 
guilty to escape without punishment, 
or with inadequate punishment; whe- 
ther there are unreasonable delays in 
bringing on trials, in appeals from con- 
victions, and in the infliction of penal- 
ties; whether the pardoning power is 
not abused or is not itself an abuse 
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Up to this century the English people 
may be said to have regarded those of 
its members who were criminally prose- 
cuted as in danger of becoming the vic- 
tims of despotic power. The fact that 
prisoners were allowed no counsel is 
enough of itself to explain that multi- 
plication of technicalities which has en- 
abled so many scoundrels to escape their 
just dues. We need to consider whether 
the changed relations of the people to 
the Government have been accompanied 
with proper modifications of the com 
mon-law procedure. The criminal law 
of England is no less severe than out 
own; but capital crimes and executions 
are far less frequent than with us. Yet 
in England there have been no criminal 
appeals. Conviction before the trial 
court has been final, while here there 
are appeals on appeals, with a final re- 
sort to a writ of habeas corpus to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
the State of New Jersey the Court of 
Errors and Appeals may be compelled 
to examine all the proceedings in a 
capital case, including the evidence 
even if no exception has been taken. It 
does not have the prisoner before it; it 
does not see the witnesses or hear them 
testify; but it must try the case with a 
view to discovering “manifest error, 
like a court of equity balancing affida 
vits. 

Nothing is better established on 
psychological grounds than that punish 
ment, to be efficacious as a deterrent 
must be prompt. But in what State is 
this requirement complied with? Some 
Legislatures have gone so far as to pre 
vide that no one shall be hanged for a 
vear after his conviction. In aimost 
of them a murderer may be sure of a 
year, perhaps several years, of life af 
ter his arrest. He knows, the friends 


and family of his victim know, the peo 
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ART IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 


torian reminiscences. It was inevitable that 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen's ac- 
cession should be the signal not only for 
ilee celebrations, but for a general sum- 





ming up of the chief events that have given 
distinction to her reign. You cannot take 
ip &@ paper or a magazine just now without 
coming upon memoirs and recollections, 
sketches and histeries of the last six! 
years And while publishers, perhaps su 


pertluously, groan over the dull times the 


Jubilee has brought with it, they could not 
' but admit a large sale for the books that 





relate to the same period. We have had the 
personal story of the Queen, with all the 
familiar and domestic incidents dear to the 
jeart of the sentimental Briton. We have 
d the story of her prime ministers and the 
great soldiers of her United Kingdom and 
her colonies We have had the survey of 
Victorian literature and Victorian drama 


And space has even been found for Victorian 
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pictures that best illustrate the impor 
yvements and tendencies of the last 
sixty vears, much might have been done. It 
s hard to say, as it is, upon what principle 
he selection has been made, but the result 
s a collection that tells little except that 


re were a few painters of landscape and 
tecture at the beginning of the reign: 

4s group calling themselves Pre-Raphaelites 
vanis the middle; and, at the end, a hand- 
of Royal Academicians of no special 

or distinction. At Earl's Court mat 
are worse; probably because there more 
tures have been gathered together to as 
tle purpose. Indeed, the very name Victo- 
which has come to be a synonym for 

all that is meretricious or common, which 


s hopelessly associated with ugliness, has 


had a most disastrous effect upon the entire 
exhibition and its Gardens I speak the 
ore feelingly because in the new (the 


ily) number of the Century I am rather 
lavish in my praise of the same scene of 
summer entertainment. However, last year 
and the year before it was nominally Indian 
erefore, according to Shandyan phi 
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the court, that was then very lovely, with 
its great white spaces and simple lines of 
light, is now as ornate and garish as the 
most ardent Victorian heart could desire; 
the illuminations, that then were so har- 
monious because of the simplicity of their 
scheme, are now all discord and clashing of 
many colors; while high above the Garden, 
triumphant tribute to the commercialism of 
the Victorian age, the great wheel throws 
out a flaming advertisement against the 
sky. What could be more appropriate? 

It is hardly a surprise, after this, to 
find that the pictures in the gallery are 
chosen at haphazard. A faint effort seems 
to have been made to follow some sort of 
historical sequence, but with most indif- 
ferent success. Here you come upon a 
Turner, and there upon a few water-colors 
by Cotman, as a reminder of the artists 


who were at work when the Queen came l 
| dotes and trashy popular sentiment of the 
Mr. Whistler, a few prints by Turner's | 


to the throne. Here a few etchings by 


engravers, a few drawings by Charles 


Keene, or for Dalziel’s Bible, serve as | 


scanty proofs of the wonderful development 


in the art of black-and-white during the | 


Victorian era. But the rest of the collection 
consists chiefly of many and awful por- 
traits of the Queen, who, whatever her 


virtues, cannot cotint love or patronage of | 
| already stooping to the tedious detail and 


art among them; and of perhaps the most 
trivial and mediocre canvases which the 
modern Academician has ever hung upon the 
walls of Burlington House. Never else- 
where has the failure of the Academy to 
preserve a high standard or respect its own 
great traditions been more pitifully ex- 
posed. 

And now, to realize the tremendous in- 
terest that might have been given to these 
two exhibitions, consider for a moment 
what the history of Victorian art has been. 
The very word, I know, suggests all the 
abomination of sham marble and horse-hair 
in house decoration, of the crinoline and 
chignon in costume, of anecdote and senti- 
ment in painting. But these things mark 
a Victorian interval, not the whole Victorian 
period, and the revolt against them, af- 
fected as its main manifestation was thought 
at the time, has proved the healthiest 
movement in art of the second half of the 
century. It is true that, in 1837, the out- 
look was depressing enough. The days of 
the great portrait-painters, the direct de- 
scendants (it might be said) of Van Dyck 
and Rubens, were over; Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the last, had died in 1830. The men 
who had brought landscape painting to a 
perfection never before dreamed of, men 
who, with Hogarth, were the most original 
painters England had yet produced, were 
disappearing one by one; Bonington and 
Crome had been already dead for a decade 
or more; Constable’s career came to an end 
the very year that the Queen’s began; Cot- 
man was to follow in 1842; and Turner alone 
was to survive long enough to take his place 
for us among Victorian artists. But he was 
ever a man apart, no favorite with his con- 
temporaries, no influence with the younger 
generation. Were I writing at greater 
length, 1 might add a few other names— 
Miiller, Barker, David Roberts, Linnell. 
But the painters, in 1837, already or fast 
coming into evidence, fast winning popu- 
larity, were Mulready and Maclise and Wil- 
kie and Etty and Landseer and Egg and 
Eastlake and Leslie. These were the heroes 
in the Academy and the studios, the paint- 

















ers approved by royalty and by that no- | ed the strength of numbers. Mr. Watts, in 


bility which, as poor Haydon’s pathetic | 
memoirs and correspondence show, was | 


still expected to play the munificent patron 


j 
| 


| of art. Among them were a few not lack- | 


ing in painter-like qualities. Etty had a. 
good feeling for color. A suggestion of | 


something like style gleams through the 
bituminous depths of an occasional canvas 


by Wilkie. Even Landseer, when he was | 


content to sketch and willing to forswear 
sentiment, could paint for you a canvas not 


| 


without merit. But there is no space here | 


to enter into a critical study of schools and 


standards in the opening years of Victoria’s 


reign. The prevailing degeneracy is real- 
ized at a glance when, in the National Gal- 


lery, you leave the rooms filled with Ho- | 


garths, Sir Joshuas, and Gainsboroughs— 


rooms still sacred to fine conventions—for , 


those crowded with the little trivial anec- 


early Victorians. 

As for sculpture, it is useless to speak of 
it, since hitherto there have been no sculp- 
tors in England, if I except Flaxman and 
Chantrey, and neither is to be ranked with 
the artists who were their successors. Some 
of the masters of water-color—Turner, Cot- 
man, David Cox, Cattermole—were still at 
work, but this essentially British art was 


sentimentalities of William Hunt and his 
kind. Black-and-white, on the other hand, 
had not degenerated, chiefly because the 
influence of Bewick was only beginning to 
make itself felt, and the importance of 
Senefelder’s invention only beginning, one 
might say, to be realized. The illustration 
of books was in the transition stage; Tur- 
ner, Stanfield, David Roberts, and the others 
still working for the steel engraver. But 
Prout, Cattermole, Lane, Harding, Lewis 
were only now bringing the new art of 
lithography to a perfection unrivalled else- 
where, save in France, where the great 
lithographers had already published their 
best prints. 

On the whole, however, it must be admit- 
ted that I am right in saying that the out- 
look was depressing. It was the all but uni- 
versal lowering of standards, the vulgariz- 
ing of art, with full Academical authority, 
that was the most discouraging feature of 
the time, as we look back to it. The story 
of the sudden rise of Pre-Raphaelitism from 
the slough of commonplace seems all the 
more wonderful in its romance when one 
appreciates the full measure of this com- 
monplaceness. I have no intention of re- 
peating the story here—it has been repeat- 
ed often enough quite recently; nor do I 
propose to discuss the creed of the Brother- 
hood. What is important in this very ra- 
pid sketch is to point out the part the Pre- 
Raphaelites played in the revolt against 
Victorian vulgarity. For theirs was a re- 
volt as truly as the Romantic movement, 
some twenty years earlier, had been in 
France. Ruskin, the prophet, Madox Brown, 
the master, and Rossetti, Millais, and Hol- 
man Hunt, the brave crusaders, threw down 
the gauntlet no less boldly, no less uncom- 
promisingly, than the young men of the Cé- 
nacle when they rallied around the red 
waistcoat of Gautier on that famous night 
at the Théatre-Francais. But reaction was 
in the air. The evil had gone too far not 
to be righted. The Pre-Raphaelites were 
the most conspicuous rebels simply because, 
by banding themselves together, they gain- 








his way, was proclaiming his belief in the 
Gospel of Individuality in preference to old 
outworn Academical dogma. Not so many 
years later, Mr. Whistler was producing 
the plates which were to make the England 
of the nineteenth century as classic ground 
for the etcher as the Holland of the seven- 
teenth, and the pictures which, disdained 
and ridiculed then by critics and public, 
are now finding places in the world’s na- 
tioual and municipal museums. Because he 
happened to live and work in England, Mr. 
Whistler, the American, has been the most 
distinguished figure, the strongest influence, 
in the art of the Victorian period. Pre- 
Raphaelitism, naturally, is fast dying out, 
but his power over the younger generation 
makes itself more and more felt with every 
day. 

In other directions, too, the rebellion, the 
reaction found full expression. The art of 
sculpture for the first time in England had 
a great artist—Alfred Stevens—for its in- 
terpreter. House decoration was being mo- 
dified, improved, almost revolutionized, 
thanks to the initiative taken by the Pre- 
Raphaelite firm of Morris, Marshall, Falk- 
ner & Co. By 1860 illustration had reached 
a perfection that, the chances are, will not 
be for many years surpassed. Whistler, 
again, the Pre-Raphaelites, Keene, Leigh- 
ton, Walker, Pinwell, Boyd Houghton—these 
were a few of the men working for the 
wood-engraver. Altogether the second pe- 
riod of the Victorian era was as promising 
as the first had been discouraging. 

The stimulus then given has had its ef- 
fect in the work of the last thirty years. 
Some might think the conditions had 
changed but little. The Academy—the of- 
ficial representative of art—raises no higher 
standard in 1897 than it did in 1887. At the 
National Gallery to-day, as years ago when 
it was first exhibited at Burlington House, 
Mr. Frith’s ‘Derby Day” is the picture that 
holds the crowd. But the change can be 
seen now in the work of individual men—of 
Fred. Walker, of Cecil Lawson, of Boyd 
Houghton, who died all too soon for their 
own fame; now in the aims and objects of 
new artistic organizations—the new English 
Art Club, the Glasgow school. There has 
been, I do not deny, too much talk of art, 
too determined an attempt to manufacture 
the artist. For one Ruskin,a score of cheap 
and ready writers, calling themselves cri- 
tics, make no fair exchange. The multi- 
plication of schools is fast sowing the seeds 
of new evils. Affectations flourish, increase 
of knowledge weighs like a burden upon the 
conscientious, self-conscious craftsman of 
the day. And for all the agitation, for all 
the talk, for all the study, the artist, the 
genius, is as rare as he ever was. But, on 
the whole, conditions are healthier than 
when the Eggs and the Landseers and 
the Eastlakes were accepted as masters. 
Then the English artist had forgotten what 
art means; now, at least, he understands. 
You can see it in his portraits. in which— 
though he may not always succeed—he en- 
deavors to give you something more than 
a stupid likeness; in his landscapes, for, at 
last, he respects the teaching and example 
of Bonington and Constable, which long 
bore fruit only in the studios of Paris. For 
this improvement, to be sure, you need not 
look to the Academy, forced to open its 
doors to distinguished foreigners like Mr. 
Sargent and Mr. Abbey, forced to recognize 
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sculptors of the eminence of Mr. Gilbert 
and Mr. Ford. The Academy has never 
yet, until it could not help itself, extended 
its approbation or sympathy to the genuine 
movements, the vigorous pronouncements 
of the younger men. To its shame be it 
said, it has remained at a standstill, while 
the art of England has progressed. And 
since you cannot find the record of this pro- 
gress within the Academy, it is the more 
to be regretted that the special exhibitions 
of Victorian art should prove no less un- 
successful. The record, rightly made, is 
one full of romance and interest and hope. 
N. N. 


A WOMAN STUDENT'S EXPERIENCE IN | 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
SCHLIERSEE, June 9, 1897. 


Several years ago, just before my gradua- 


tion from a small Western university, I was | 


seized with a desire to make my doctor's 
degree in Germany. The advice of one of 
my professors, however, turned the scale in 
favor of at least one more year in America, 
and I accordingly went to a large Eastern 
university. Here I spent two years, made 
my doctor’s examination, and, with a par- 
tially written dissertation whose completion 
required some research in the libraries of 
Germany, I sailed for Europe. During the 
past year my dissertation has been com- 
pleted, so that my degree is conferred upon 
me this spring in absentia, and at the same 
time I have had the advantage of two semes- 
ters’ study in the universities of Leipzig and 
Munich. For the benefit of woman students 
who may be meditating a similar course of 
study abroad, I relate some of the experi- 
ences of the past year. 

From the articles which I had read from 
time to time in the Nation, as also in other 
periodicals, I judged that only persistent 
effort could secure an entrance into one of 
the universities less frequented by women 
Knowing, however, the common report that 
a degree in Gottingen or Heidelberg is 
cheaper than in a first-rate American in- 
stitution, I resolved rather to try one of the 
larger universities, which possessed an added 
charm for me in the shape of a most dis- 
tinguished scholar in my own specialty. I 
came accordingly to Leipzig, where ladies 
are officially forbidden, sent my letter 
of introduction to the celebrated man 
at the head of the department in which I 
wished to study, and begged for an inter- 
view. A cordial note, inviting me to his 
office the next morning, came in re ply. 

I was received at the appointed time with 
great cordiality. After a brief conversation 
on neutral topics, I asked if I might hear 
his lectures. He answered smilingly in the 
affirmative. Emboldened by this, I begged 
permission to attend the Pro-seminar, which 
the German students likewise enter only by 
special permission. This was also grant- 
ed. I had not ventured to apply for entrance 
to the Seminar, in which the most advanced 
work is done, but the professor introduced 
the subject himself. He said: 


“I do not know whether you wish to enter 
the Seminar or not. You know that the 
manners of the students are rather informal 
in these meetings, and, if they chose, 
could make it unpleasant for you. I will 
not myself take the responsibility of giving 
you permission to enter, but I will ask every 
member individually if he is willing that 
you should enter, and if all agree, then that 
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is in a measure a pledge for their good be 
havior toward you.” 

1 thanked him, and in a few days received 
word that the members were willing that I 
should enter. It was the first time that his 
Seminar had ever been visited by a lady. 
The manners were not those of a drawing- 
room, but never was there anything at which 
I could take offence. 

But this was not all which the genial- 
hearted man did for me. ‘There is a series 
of rooms in the university containing all 
reference-books for my especial subject, 
where the advanced students had each a 
seat and a drawer at the table, as well as a 
key for entrance. This institute, as it is 
called, the professor proposed without so- 
licitation to open to me, a lady, for the first 
time in the history of the department. Here 
I studied the winter through, with all the 
books at my hand which I could wish, and 
which it would otherwise have cost me un- 
told trouble and delay to procure. He also 
made it possible for me to draw books from 
the university and city libraries. In fact, 
his courtesy extended so far that he came 
under official displeasure. He was com- 
pelled to defend himselfin the faculty meet- 
ing against the charge of undue partiality 
toward lady-students, and the institute was 
visited by a minister from the capital in 
order to see if it were true that ladies wer: 
studying in the institute. The minister 
came, fortunately, on Sunday, when I was 
absent. For three days I was in mortal 
terror of being driven out of my Eden, but 
then the storm passed, and I was peecefully 
allowed to continue. The trouble ail came 
from an ill-advised article published in a 
semi-official organ. At Christmas three other 
ladies were also allowed to enter the in- 
stitute; 1 remained, however, the only mem 
ber of the Seminar. 

All the other professors whom 1 heard 
were equally cordial, as far as | bad any 
need to call upon them. For one course | 
was the only applicant, and yet the course 
was cheerfully given for me alone. One 
member of the teaching-body whom I grew 
to know quite well expressed himself frank- 
ly to me in regard to woman students 

“The first ones who came here were Rus- 
sians,”’ he said, ‘‘and they led such irregular 
lives that they have done inestimable 
age to the cause of the woman student 
The chief objection | have to urge against 


women now is are ally jil-pre 
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to me an advantage for every American 
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examination in America. It is true thata doc 
lor’s degree from here is apt to weigh more 
the eyes of the world than one from 
America; but from what 1 Know of the work 
of students here, I judge that the require- 
euts in a first-class American university 


are decidedly more stringent than here 





1@ Knows exactly what he wants to 
study, and has his doctor's examination be- 
ind him, so that he is hampered by no re- 
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quired work in preparation for a degree, bo 
thing can be more inspiring than the inter- 
course here with cultured men and the un 
interrupted leisure for work in one’s own 
fleld 

So much for Leipzig At Christmas | 
nade a flying trip to Munich to get help on 
some knotty points in my thesls, if possible, 
and here I took occasion to present a letter 
of introduction to one of the professors. He 
received me most kindly, gave me readily and 
largely of his time, hospitably opened his 
own home to me, and introduced me to 
every one who could possibly be of assistance 
to me. Before I left, he suggested that if I 
should eare to study in Munich he would be 
pleased to assist me in entering. Early to 
the spring I wrote him begging his advice 
He sent me an explicit reply, giving me all 


, 


necessary directions as to how to address 


myself to the University, even 





that I use Latin script instead of Gern 


my application, since 1 wrote Latin with a 
firmer hand' Had he not written so ex 
plicitly I confess that I should probably 


have made a botch of the whole matter On 
my arrival 1 found myself the only lady 
student in the university, but there was 
thing unpleasant in my position The pre 
fessors were evidently more afraid for m« 
than I for myself. When I came into the 
room for my frst lecture I was met by two 
students whom my 


introduced to me at hi 





found a seat reserved for them 


+) +> ne - 
At first one or the other of the professors 


Quictly escorted me through the crowded 
. } fe . ’ ar Wase +> m " 
halls after a iecture, [ for the most part 
, fe ’ . T Pre the aoh h kin. 
the students why I met through the kind 


ly interest of my fessor formed my body 


guard. Such precautions were, however, en 
tirely unnecessary, for the German student 


is always courteous to an American or Eng 


lish girl Through this same professor |! 
received permisstotr s y a the 

versity library th moO levoted he 
professors, so that I had all the advan 
tages, as far as consulting and using books 
is concerned, of the professors themselves 


The other professors were also as courteous 


as possible in no case I have to ask 





permission to take partin a Seminar, for, af 


ter a few questions as t 





previous work 
he permission was freely proffered to me 
n two cases 1 gratefully accepted it 

As a significant evidence of the most dis- 


tinguished courtesy with which I have been 


~ ’ Yor + fi! 7 In y . 
reated I offer the following In one of the 


ourses which I attend we are studying 
King Lear, naturally, as the German 
method is, in an unexpurgated edition In 
every case whe a perilous passage was to 
be read I have been ily warned, and have 
juietly absented myself from the exercise 
In Mt h, as Leipzig, no degree has 


ever been conferred upon a woman, but I 


am told that a good dissertation would un 


tedly be accepted here 





is the plain, ivarnished tale of my 
experience in German universities If it 
shall incite any really earnest and mature 
woman student, who comes not to flirt and 
not merely to learn the language, to visit 
the larger German institutions, the good 
wishes of the writer go with her. She will 
assuredly be met more than half-way by 
every German professor. 


ANNA MAUDE BOWEN 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ARCHAZOLOGY AT 
ATHENS.—I. 
rHE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ARCHASOLOGY.* 
The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the French School of Archmology at Athens 
was to have been celebrated in April, 1897, 
with great pomp and circumstance. Ar- 
rangements had been made for the holding 


of an Archwological Congress to which the | 


archeologists of the entire world were in- 
vited. The meetings of the congress were 
to extend over three days, during which 
the ways and means of promoting the in- 
terests of the science of classical arche- 
ology in the field and in the library were to 
be discussed by the most distinguished 
specialists. The invited guests and the 
Athenian world were to be entertained by 
the production of the “Oedipus Tyrannus” 
in the theaire of Dionysos, on the ground 
where it was first listened to by immortal 
men in those mighty days of Greece’s dis- 
tant past. The actors of the celebrated 
Théatre Francais, with Mounet-Sully in the 
role of Oedipus, were to be imported to 
Athens for the occasion, and those of us who 
were so fortunate as to be living in Athens 
this year were looking forward with eager- 
ness to this unique festival as the soul’s 
opportunity of a lifetime. But our hopes 
have been blasted, for the war troubles in- 
tervened, and the celebration of the festival 
has been postponed until next September, 
when, it is assumed, the war will be over. 
But who is Teiresias enough to see so far 
into the future through the fog and din 
of battle? 

Perhaps few Americans have even heard 
of the French School at Athens, and fewer 
still have any conception of the great ser- 
vices which it has rendered to the science 
of archeology, to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the past, to belles-lettres and lite- 
rature in general, and to the renaissance 
and development of Greek studies in France. 
And when I say France I mean the world; 
not that France is the world, but be- 
cause the benefits arising from an epoch- 
making idea are never confined to the 
immediate country in which the idea 
was conceived. A great idea is never long- 
time endemic: it is so contagious, indeed, 
that in brief space the whole world is con- 
taminated thereby for the good of man- 
kind. The French have led the way at 
Athens, and other nations, awakened tardily 
to a sense of the far-reaching educational 
importance of the step, have gradually fol- 
lowed the guidance of France, until now we 
have four schools—French, German, Ame- 
rican, and English—in successful operation 
at Athens. Besides this, Austria has a pre- 
liminary school at Athens—Archeological 
Mission it is called—and Italy, Belgium, and 
even Greece herself are endeavoring to fol- 
low suit, 

On August 25, 1846, Sainte-Beuve wrote 


oo =e : | 
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project of establishing a regular connection | ganize the School and to determine the lines 
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to be admitted to membershi 
at Athens, where they were to pass at least 
two years. Upon their return to France the 
young men were allowed to give free public 
courses along the lines of their studies while 
on Greek soil. But in 1850 the School was 
thrown open to graduates of other schools, 
though in the main the students have come 
from the Normal School. The School was 
formally opened in 1847 with seven students 
in attendance. Daveluy, the first director, 
held the post for twenty years. In 1867 he 
was succeeded by Burnouf, who was fol- 
lowed by Dumont in 1874; in 1878 Foucart 
became the Director, to be succeeded in 1890 
by Homolle, the present distinguished and 
efficient director. 

The document creating the School at 
Athens gave no instructions with reference 
to its organization and equipment, nor was 
anything said about the work to be done 
by the members of the School. As yet it 
was but an embryo. The School as it exists 
to-day is the result of a gradual growth, 
and resembles but slightly the institution 
as planned by Salvandy, Sainte-Beuve, and 
their associates. They builded well, though 
they had in mind chiefly the pursuit of philo- 
logical studies; their chief object was to 
make it possible for chosen young men of 
France to make a profound study of the 
Greek language in all its phases, both an- 
cient and modern, for at that time the 
science of archeology was in its infancy 
and did not occupy the proud position which 
it does to-day among the peoples of two 
hemispheres. lt does not surprise us, then, 
to know that at the outset a professorship 
of modern Greek was established and main- 


mastery and fluency in modern Greek, the 
students of the School gave courses in Latin 


p in the School | 





belonging to the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, to the names of objects 
of industry, and to names of places; the 
study of the Albanian language was to be 
pursued, occasion for such study being of- 
fered by the numerous Albanian settlements 
throughout the kingdom of Greece. The 
second year was to be devoted to special in- 
vestigations in the realms of history, litera- 
ture, mythology, archeology, or topography. 
In case the students were appointed for a 
third year in Greece they were required to 
conduct special explorations. But while the 
Academy thus mapped out a course of study 
for the students, the course was not an obli- 
gatory regulation, but was intended rather 
as expert advice, and the students were ex- 
empted from pursuing it in case they had 
already fixed upon a plan of work more in 
accordance with their special gifts and at- 
tainments. The greatest latitude was thus 
given for the development of individual 
genius. The committee suggested for the 
first labors of the School the exploration of 
the islands of Patmos and Eubea, a study 
of the Acropolis of Athens, and one on the 
myth of Trophonius. 

In 1850 Napoleon, Prince-President, signed 
a degree giving the School the organization 
suggested by the committee of the Acade- 
my, and requiring that appointments to 
membership in the School be made only 
after the candidates had shown themselves 
able to stand a special examination which, 
it would seem, had precious little to do 
with archeology. Up to this time the School 
had been supported from the resources of 
the Missions Scientifiques, but from 1851 


| onwards it has occupied a regular place in 
tained for years, and in order to compel | 


and French, using modern Greek as the | 


language of instruction. These courses in 
modern Greek, Latin, and French were con- 
tinued for nearly thirty years, being aban- 
doned only in the reorganization of the 
School in 1874. 

At first neither director nor students had 
any adequate conception of the proper work 
to which to devote their energies, for since 


the budget of France. In 1852 the excava- 
tion by Beulé—one of the earliest graduates 
of the School—of the gateway leading to the 
Acropolis attracted the attention of the 
world, and rightly too, for, in spite of 
Beulé’s errors, the excavations marked an 
epoch in the history of archeology, and 


| gave a deserved and lasting reputation to 


no similar institution existed anywhere, only | 


time and experience could clear away the 
clouds of perplexity, reveal the School's pro- 


per field of action, and define the lines along | 


which the institution was to achieve suc- 
cess and fame, Salvandy, indeed, created 
the School, but it was Parieu, in his capa- 
city of minister, who gave it its first serious 
organization, for in 1850 he required the stu- 
dents to send home each year for publica- 
tion a paper on some archeological, philo- 
logical, or historical question, and above 


; all he placed the School under the direction 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- | 


lettres. The Academy accepted the re- 
sponsibility, and appointed from its mem- 


| bers Raoul-Rochette, Hase, Lebas, Ch. 
in the Journal des Débats of Salvandy’s | 


between the University of France and the | 
recently born kingdom of Greece. On Sep- | 


tember 11, 1846, Louis-Philippe signed and 
Salvandy countersigned an order establish- 
ing at Athens “une école francaise de per- 
fectionnement pour l'étude de la langue, 
de Thistoire et des antiquités grecques,”’ 
Only graduates of the Normal School were 


*T am indebted to the pamphlet “L'Eeole Fran 


1X80, for most of the faets contained in this arti 
cle 


Lenormant, Guigniaut, and Guizot to reor- 


along which it was to be conducted in the 
future. This committee proposed a plan of 
studies that were to cover two years. The 
first year was preparatory, in that it was 
devoted to the study of modern Greek, of the 
topography of Athens, of archeology, and 
to the reading of the ancient geographers 
and historians. The study of modern Greek 


| was strongly insisted upon; special atten- 
caise d'A\thenes,”” by Adolf de Cenleneer, Ghent, | 


tion was to be devoted to provincial and lo- 


the French School. 

In 1859 the School was reorganized again, 
at least in so far that it was divided into 
three sections: that of letters, that of the 
sciences, and that of the fine arts. The 
scientific section was to devote itself to a 
study of the natural resources of Greece. 
In this reorganization the students were re- 
quired to spend three months in Italy be- 
fore proceeding to Greece—a regulation 
intended to serve as an introduction to the 
great world of antiquity and its treasures 
of art. This regulation continued in force 
until 1878, when the period of sojourn in 
Italy was changed from three months to one 
whole year. In 1873, also, a school of ar- 
cheology, preparatory to the School at 
Athens, was organized in Rome; this was 
the forerunner of the present French School 
at Rome, which was established in 1876. 
As time went on, the committee of the 
Academy took note of various defects and of 
possible improvements in the working of the 
school at Athens, and in 1874 M. de Cumont, 
then Minister, ordered a complete reor- 
ganization, which has proved satisfactory 
uuder the test of experience, for it con- 
tinues in full force to this day. As before, 
the School was placed under the direction 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
lettres, which appointed from its member- 
ship a committee empowered to report an- 
nually on the work done by the students, 


cal dialects, to the nomenclature of things | to note the progress made, to suggest im- 
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provements, and to fix upon the work of 
investigation or exploration to be under- | 
taken by members of the School. In this | 
reorganization the director was required to 
make frequent reports to the Academy; so 
frequent, indeed, that, at the weekly meet- 
ings of the Academy, a report from eithe 
the Athenian or Roman director is read 
perhaps from both. In these reports the 
most recent discoveries in the various fields 
of archeology are announced in rough ¢ 
line. The director is appointed by the Pre 
sident of France, to whom the Academy 

the Ministry of Publie Instruction presen 
each a list of names, from which choice 
must be made. The director's term of office 
is for six years, but he may be reappointed 
as has just happened in the case of M 
Homolle. He directs the work of the stu 
dents, and, because of his local knowledg: 
gives them all kinds of suggestions as to 
the ways and means of pursuing their 
work in such a manner as to lose the lea 
possible time in floundering helplessly and 
aimlessly. 

The work done in the School is sim 
lar in method to that done in the St 
minar of a German university, although 
in quality and value it is greatly su- 
perior to that of the German Seminar. The 
candidates for membership in the School 
must be under thirty years of age, they 
must be holders of diplomas of Docteur és 
lettres or Agrégé de lettres, and they must 


stand successfully an examination set by 
a committee of seven appointed by the 
Minister of Instruction. This examination 
includes ancient and modern Greek, the 
elements of epigraphy, palwography, and 
archeology, and the history and geography 





of ancient Greece and Italy. Singularly 
enough, philology and Greek antiquities 
are excluded from this examination. On 
the basis of the report of the committee of | 
seven, the Minister annually appoints six | 
members to the School. The successful 

candidates are required to spend one year 

in Italy and two in Greece. 
tire three years they are allowed but one 


During the en- 


leave of absence, of two months, a brief pe- 
riod which may be spent in France or out- 
side of Greek lands. The students receive 
a salary of 3,600 francs, or $720 a year; 
besides this, their travelling expenses are 
paid both ways, as well as all expenses In- 
curred on journeys undertaken in behalf of 
the School in Greece, Asia Minor, or the 
Islands. They are lodged free of all ex 
pense in the School building, but have to 
Each 
student chooses the line of work for which 


pay the expenses of their own cuisin 


he conceives himself best equipped, whether 
epigraphy, general archwology, or the dia- 
lects of modern Greek. 

Until 1872 the French Government rented 
for the use of the School the large building 


Which has since become well known to al 


vellers as the Hétel de la Grande Bretagn 

In this year began the construction of the 
School's own palace on ground given by the 
Greek Government. This building consists 
of two separate houses connected by the H- 
brary, which not only is stocked with every 

thing that relates to classical archwology 
and history, but also includes much that be- 
longs in the domain of pure literature. This 


is & wise measure, and goes far to prever 
too much development along the lines ap- 
proved by the fiddler-crab. Strangers 

proved by the Director have access to the 
library. For a portion of the winter, fort- 
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nightly meetings are held in the library for 
the reading of papers by the Director and 
members of the School. These meetings were 
private until the advent of M. Homolle as 
Director, when they were thrown open to 
the public. The students must remain in 
Athens or its vicinity during the winter, en- 
gaged in working up for publication the re- 
undertakings, or else in pre- 


ults of former 
ring themselves for the work of the com- 
n expeditions of exploration 
n Greece and Asia Minor are made by the 
students in groups of two each, on the prin- 
le that two pair of eyes are better than 
me. These expeditions have been most 
ruitful of results, as the many monographs 
f the School and the numerous articles in 
he Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
vill show conclusively even to the lay- 
man although, as might be expected 
from inexperienced travellers, some of 
the work done has not been well done 
\fter completing his third year—that is, 
his second year in Athens—a student may 


be and often is intrusted with the con- 
duet of excavations; in that case, however 


he is, strictly speaking, no longer a student 


of the School, but a chargé d'une mission 
scientifique. This was the status of Beulé 


when he excavated the gateway of the Acro- 
polis, of Homolle at the excavations of De- 
los, of Reinach and Pottier at Myrina. O; 
again, after the completion of their third 
year the students may be intrusted with im- 
portant archeological missions, such as that 
of Heuzey in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epi- 
rus, or that of Perrot in Galatia and Bithy- 


nia. All these men first gained a name ‘and 
lasting fame in this way. 
Sometimes, too, wealthy men empower 


the graduates of the School to conduct 


portant excavations, such as those of Mik 
tus by Rayet and Thomas, for which the 
Rothschilds furnished the money In the 
present organization of the School ¢! 
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Homolle, Holleaux, Paris, Duchesne. Radet, 
Reinach, Clere, Cousin, Diehl. Durrbach, 


iy others of al 





equal name and fame. To enumerat: 
e multitude of scientific works by former 
embers of the School would lead us too far 


a-field, but suffice it to say that the whole 


ld rings with their deeds—deeds tha 
would never have been accomplished 


the School at Athens. Upon their r 


to France all the students occupy ex 
positions, whether is )6«6professors 
s s and colleges, as directors of 
‘ othe V 1 Se Mnect v 
t ational syst of hel t ‘ 
1 xcavations of G in 8 
i by the School have bee of firs 
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Correspondence, 
PLAGIARISM 
I I TH Na N 
Sir rrden wrot { } Jons 
spl lagiarist 
} ~ \ 
\ ‘ x s a of his ha ney 
pointed out.so far as I k ¥. Johns 
l i in parts beautiful “Ode the it 
ul Ty a p of that no! 
4 Sir Lucius Cary and Sir Henry 
Morison is based on one of Seneca’s Let 
s (the 93d); but the nobleness and the 
4 Y are Jonson's ow! Nowhere is his 


wer of transmutation better manifested 


It is worth while to read the poetry and 
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am exacti? Non vixit iste, sed in vita 
atus est; nec sero mortuus est, sed diu 
toginta annis vixit! Interest, mortem 
is ex quo die numeres.” 
s' but Morison fell youn 


ver fell—thon fall st, my tongue 
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annis fuit! nisi forte sic vixisse eum dicis, 
quomodo dicuntur arbores vivere.” 


But now comes the “Elizabethan” touch, 
a conception, a loveliness of phrase, infinite- 
ly remote from any Roman thought: 

“A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night: 
It was the plant and flower of light.” 
Those lines could have come only from the 
exquisite poet that Jonson was when he 
wrote, elsewhere: 
“Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it?’’ 

In the last lines of this verse of the ode 

Jonson recurs to the ancient note: 


‘‘In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


“Quemadmodum in minore corporis habitu 
potest homo esse perfectus, sic et in minore 
temporis modo potest vita esse perfecta.”’ 


It may be observed that these suggested 
verses are by far the finest in the Ode— 
here, as constantly, it was ‘‘buried men’s 
thinking’ that gave vigor to Ben Jonson’s 
mind; yet none the less Mr. Lowell was in 
the right when he said ‘‘that a thought’s 
his who kindles new youth in it or so puts 
it as to make it more true’’; adding: 

“And we men through our bit of old song run, 

Until one just improves on the rest, 


And we call a thing bis, in the long run, 
Who utters it clearest and best.’’ 
G. N. 


“I DON’T THINK.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A number of my students, I find, are 
under the impression that “I don’t think,”’ 
in such sentences as “I don’t think so,’’ “I 
don’t think that is true,’’ is not very good 
English. Asked what is wrong with the ex- 
pression, they reply, in one unvarying 
formula: “If I do think,I mustn’t say I don’t 
think.’’ I am at a loss to account for this 
prejudice against a harmless, necessary 
idiom. Possibly some of their teachers have 
confused the proper use with the slang use, 
as in ‘‘He will get there,I don’t think’ (some- 
times abbreviated to ‘I d. t.’’), or with the 
ungrammatical use, as in ‘‘He isn’t hand- 
some, I don’t think.’’ Will not “F. H.” 
kindly open his portfolio and tell us the 
names of the notabilities and obscurities 
who, since the Norman Conquest, have 
written “I don’t think’? 


‘*Sbakespeare was of us,'’ 


for in ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing’ he made 
Benedick say, ‘‘When I said I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till 
I was married.’”’ Did Benedick mean that 
he ceased to think? 

I will add that in Notes and Queries, Ser. 
vii., vol. 6, p. 131, a writer who calls him- 
self ‘“‘Hermentrude,” says that the sentence, 
“This plant will grow, don’t you think?” 
should be corrected to read, “Don’t you 
think this plant will grow?” 

Another prejudice, as yet unexplained, 
psychologically, is that directed against the 
expression “‘at all,’ in such sentences as “I 
perceived nothing at all.” To any one who 
is interested in such matters I shall be glad 
to send a circular of inquiry containing the 


these expressions. F. N. Scott. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, June 21, 1897 


[Dr. Fitzedward Hall has already 


said the last word about at all in No. 
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1497 of the Nation (Vol. 58, p. 175).— 

Ep. Nation, | 
BY AND LARGE. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING Post: 


Sin: Observing the discussion of by, in 
notes of “F. H.”’ and others, I was hoping 


to learn the origin of by and large, equiva- | 
_ lent to the commoner phrase, on the whole, 


as if viewing a matter near (i. e., by) and 
at a distance (large) or widely. Living 
where I hear many dialects, I have heard 
this perhaps for forty years, but never from 
a man of Southern speech. Bartlett (‘Dict. 
Americanisms’) gives two examples, un- 
dated, both Northern. JI first noticed’ it in 
print about 1865, in Hearth and Home, 
ii., 164. It has a Northumbrian or Scotch 
sound. Jamieson gives Far-hie-an-atour, 
from Aberdeenshire, as meaning at a con- 
siderable distance; this phrase one may 
match with an unusual expression in the 
Nation, No. 1654, p. 188, col. 3, ‘Prof. 


Powell . . . is far and away the princi- 
pal Icelandic scholar in England.’’ Is that 
Scotch? SAMUEL WILLARD. 


Cuicaao, June 24, 1807, 

{The Oxford Dictionary takes notice 
of both these expressions, but of the 
first only in its (presumably) original 
sense of sailing to and off the wind 
(1627). ** Far (and) away’’ it regards as 
a mere intensive of far; but the only 
citation is late (1883). --Ep. NATION. | 


GERMANS IN THE TURKISH ARMY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have read with much interest the 
letter from Paris on ‘‘The German Emperor 
and the Porte,’ in the Nation of June 24. It 
seems to me to furnish the key to the situa- 
tion. In the late unfortunate war between 
Greece and Turkey, Germany has played no 
unimportant part. German officers have 
been sent to Constantinople to instruct the 
Turks in the most approved methods of 
modern warfare. Baron von Brockdorff (or 
Brockdorff Pasha, as he is now styled) is at 
the head of the Turkish cavalry. He is a 
uephew of the late Count von Moltke, and 
did good service in the Franco-Prussian 
war, having received the decoration of the 
Iron Cross. A few years ago he was in this 
country, occupying the position of Professor 
of Modern Languages in the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College. I was intimately asso- 
ciated with him for about four years, and 
know him to be a brave man. 

Respectfully yours, Wm. D. MORGAN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 26, 1897, 


Notes. 


Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, himself 
a promising verse-writer, has compiled and 
edited for L. C. Page & Co., Boston, a ‘Gold- 
en Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics,’ 


; ! / to be published in the autumn. Free access 
questions I want answered with reference to | 


has been obtained to the entire range. 

Two volumes of ‘Specimens of the Pre- 
Shaksperian Drama,’ by Prof. John Mat- 
thews Manly of Brown University, are in 
preparation by Ginn & Co. 
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Townsend MacCoun, No. 126 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, promises in September ‘The 
Holy Land in Geography and in History,’ 
with 154 full-page maps and charts, in two 
16mo volumes. 

In the course of the present year, Brad- 
street's will bring out a ‘Cyclopadia of Fra- 
ternities,’ Masonic and other, by Albert C. 
Stevens. 

Bonnell, Silver- & Co. will soon issue 
‘Across the Country of the Little King: A 
Trip through Spain,’ by William Bement 
Lent, and ‘The Sacrifice of a Throne,’ being 
an account of the life of Amadeus, Duke of 
Aosta, by H. Remsen Whitehouse. 

William Briggs, Toronto, has just ready 
‘Louisbourg in 1745,’ being a letter of a 
French inhabitant of that stronghold writ- 
ten during the siege. It is edited and trans- 
lated by Prof. George M. Wrong of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Parkman has used the 
document. 

As was inevitable, Gen. Horace Porter’s 
articles in the Century on ‘Campaigning 
with Grant’’ are the forerunner of a sub- 
scription book to appear in the autumn. 

The serial entitled ‘“‘The Workers,” “an 
experiment in reality’’ (or, more lucidly, in 
studying the working classes by earning 
one’s living as one of them), by Walter A. 
Wyckoff, which begins in the August Scrib- 
ner’s, is designed for ultimate publication in 
book form as a contribution to sociology. 

We understand that an American imprint 
is likely to be secured for G. E. Weare’s 
‘Cabot’s Liscovery of America,’ just pub- 
lished in London by John Macqueen, with 
numerous maps and interesting illustrations. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club was well 
advised in selecting Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, 
author of the standard ‘Dictionary of Bos- 
ton,’ to prepare ‘Walks and Drives in the 
Country Round About Boston’ (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.). This is a compact little vol- 
ume, not too large for the side-pocket of a 
coat, with small print, yet very legible and 
attractive, interspersed with cuts (or, more 
properly, pen sketches), and equipped with 
four detached folding-maps of Boston and 
its environments on the N. E., N. W., S. E., 
and S. W. These maps are based on the 
State and United States Geologic Survey 
contour maps, on a scale of nearly a mile to 
an inch. The territory embraced by Mr. 
Bacon is substantially the metropolitan dis- 
trict, or the so-called Boston basin. His 
tours begin in the northeast and swing 
round against the hands of the watch, and 
stretch a point to take in Lexington and 
Concord, thence passing on to the shore at 
Quincy. Mr. Bacon’s discourse is as agree- 
able as it is literate and knowing, and his 
guide-book is just the companion which the 
growing park system of Boston called for. 
There is a good index. 

Lemcke & Buechner send us the second 
edition of the indefatigable Joseph Kiirsch- 
ner’s ‘Staats-, Hof- und Kommunal-Hand- 
buch des Reichs und der Eingelstaaten,’ 
with eighteen portraits of dignitaries, half 
of them Biirgermeister. The Handbook 
opens with a monthly chrwonicle of events of 
1896, followed by a list of memorable days 
in 1897; and then we have the orderly ex- 
position of the Empire, its princely rulers, 
the federal States, the diplomatic body, the 
fighting land power and sea power, judiciary, 
railroads, post-offices and telegraphs, public 
instruction, finances, trade, etc., and a sta- 
tistical annual, winding up with a brief 
view of the principal non-German countries 
the world over. It is needless to say that 
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this compilation is a valuable supplement 
to all other existing manuals in the same 
field. In the matter of official personnel it 
is astonishingly full. The various sections 
are conspicuously divided off by red leaves 
Delay has ensued from an endeavor to make 
the utmost possible use of the last census, 
which, it appears, is far from being wholly 
available. 

Two editions of the Greater New York 
Charter have been published, one by Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. of this city, the other by the 
Weed-Parsons Printing Company of Albany. 
The latter is annotated by Mr. Mark Ash, 
whose work on the old Consolidation Act 
was, no doubt. the reason for his selection 
as the editor of this volume of 1,251 pages 
His notes indicate the original statutes from 
which so much of the present charter is ta- 
ken, and refer to judicial decisions, besides 
giving in a variety of appendices a quantity 
of other correlated information. Both vol- 
umes contain the colonial charters. Baker, 
Voorhis & Co.’s volume is annotated by Mr. 
C. F. Birdseye, well known as a competent 
workman in this field. It contains 887 pages: 
as the page in this volume contains a much 
larger number of words than that in Mr 
Ash’s, it is very difficult to compare the bulk 
of the annotations. There is no table of 
cases in either.. 

Helps to the study of Greek pottery mul- 
tiply apace. Now that the catalogue of the 
British Museum vases is three-fourths com 
pleted, the treasures of the Louvre collec- 
tion are beginning to be adequately publish- 
ed. Thanks to subventions from the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres, M 
E. Pottier is abie to supplement his recently 
published small catalogue of the ancient 
vases of the Louvre by a sumptuous album, 
of which the first part is now before us 
(‘Vases Antiques du Louvre,’ Hachette & 
Cie.). Two additional parts are to follow 
This first instalment is devoted to the early 
Greek and Italian vases down to about the 
sixth century B. c. The work is somewhat 
novel in character. In the first place, it is 
more liberally illustrated than any other 
museum-catalogue of vases that we have 
yet seen, upwards of three hundred vases 
being here reproduced, most of them by the 
half-tone process, and all, we believe, for 
the first time. In the second place, the 
text is not a complete catalogue of the col- 
lection in the Louvre, but is limited to those 
specimens which have been published either 
in the accompanying plates or elsewhere 
This is doubtless a wise restriction, at least 
for those who are to use the book away 
from Paris. It hardly needs to be said that 
this admirable work will be of inestimable 
value to the student of early Greek cera- 
mics. We shall await with eager interest 
the appearance of the next part, which will 
deal with the most beautiful and most inte- 
resting products of the Greek potter's art 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology (for 18$2- 
'93) is largely devoted to Mr. James 
Mooney’s monograph of the Ghost Dance 
Religion, separately bound as a royal octavo 
volume. The ostensible date of 1896 on the 
title-page is wrong, as so frequently is the 
case with Government publications, the work 
having first appeared in May or June of 1897 
It is mainly devoted to the Sioux outbreak 
of 1890, and is particularly full on the affair 
of Wounded Knee of December 15, when the 
notorious Sitting Bull was killed. The re- 
ligious excitement of that year had far- 
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reaching consequences, involving most of 
the area of the United States west of the 
Mississippi, cost many lives, and is still 
fresh in the public mind; but its full signifi- 
cance could hardly be grasped by one un- 
tamiliar with Mr. Mooney’s exhaustive stu- 
dies of the event in all its bearings. We 
may not care much for the songs, rituals, 
and ceremonies which are heré detailed at 


great length, not only in case of the Sioux, 
but also of the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Kio- 
was, Comanches, Caddoes, Paiutes, and other 
leading tribes, together with their tribal 
synonymy, signs, history, and other matters 
of ethnic interest, according to the liberally 
comprehensive method of the Bureau; but 
no one can fail to be struck with the im 
portance of the general bearing of the si 


}- 


ject, when Mr. Mooney draws his phil 


0 
sophical parallels with other systems of re 
ligious fanaticism. They are all of a part, 
in their main ngredients of priestcraft 
and superstition, with a strong spice of 
hypnotism. They are very real and true 
factors of human nature, presenting prob 
lems of the highest importance to students 
of rational psychology. The work is very 


fully and handsomely illustrated. Space is 
lacking to do more than mention Part I 
issued about the same time, consisting main 
ly of Dr. W. J. Hoffman's monograph of the 
Menomini Indians, and of Mr. G. P. Wi 
ship’s critical study of Coronado’s expedi 
tion of 1540-'42, in the light of some new 
documentary evidence. The whole Report 
| ts, of course, indispensable to ethnologists 
| “A Bibliography of the Higher Education 
f Women,’ compiled by a committee of col- 


legiate alumna, is the latest publication of 
the Boston Publie Library. It is a pam 


phlet of forty-two pages, including an au 
thor index, and contains a list of about fif 
teen hundred titles, some of which are an 
notated, arranged under eight 


heads. These are: General and historical 


higher education in relation to health o- 
education, professional and scientific edu 
| cation, post-graduate study, occupations and 
opportunities for college-Dred women, col 


tt 


leges and universities wholly 
th 
1 


to women (wit! 


niuhhi Hane — 4 
their publications on this 


subject), and societies for the education or 
advancement of women. The editor is Miss 
Mary H. Rollins, and most of the works are 
to be found in the Library 
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\ e xxiv. of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan contains much rich 
material relating especially to the extremi- 


ties of the empire. Basil Hall Chamberlain 
contributes a bibliography of Japanese and 
' Chinese writings on the Luchu Islands, the 


18 


Rev. John Batchelor a suggestive study of 
Ainu words which reveal the mind and feel- 
ings of these primitive men, and Mr. James 
W. Davidson reviews the history of Formosa 


i and the life of Koxinga. Prof. E. W. Cle- 


ment has an interesting paper on Chinese 
Refugees of the Seventeenth Century tna 
Mito. The influence of Greco-Persian Art 
on Japanese Arts is discussed by the Rev 
Isaac Dooman, in which he shows the great 
quickening of the native intellect and hand 
through Buddhism, the product of the Aryan 
mind. The Rev. Arthur Lloyd pictures life 
in an old native inn, and Prof. Garrett Drop 


rs writes of Eoonomic Theories in 0! EY 


pt 
pan. in the main, these papers show the 


great debt which Japan, in commen witl 


other nations of power and promise, owes to 
external influences The Society is in a 
flourishing condition. Sir Ernest Satow ta 


President, and Prof. E. W. Clement of 


Tokyo is Secretary 


Anent the higher education of young we 
men in France, the Vicomtesse d' Adhémas 
writes, in a recent number of the Nerwe de 
institut Catholique (quoted tn the Reew 
lut x fi Ma 
Christians who do not separate ins 
from education, and, consequently fr 
those religious principles which give & 
str on its true educative va 
cannot avail themselves of higher ver 
sity teaching his is & Very grea 8 
tune; for all those nobdle elements of pro 
gress, instead of helping us, are used agains 
us, and the position of Christian wom tr 
matters of higher learning. is very critica 
since the State alone can at present furnish 
to women that higher instruction which it 
has establishe AS @ st by which we 
Annot profit witho betraying our pr 
ples, and which we must nevertheles« seek 
lest we show a fata fer ty As a 
ounterpoise to the growing influence of 
State Ivceums and colleges for girls, the Ca 
thol ns e has this year opened courses 
of six lectures each on philosophy, political 
my, physical geography, Hterature, re 
cent scientific discoveries, and several other 
subjects, and there is some prospect that Ca 
tholic institutions for the training of femalé 
teachers of a superior class for secondary 
schools may be founded 
’ ‘a a ft 

she bse t a Axe t of ‘ 4 
tional affairs in France is natural enougl 
But it is less easy to understand why M 
Ma e Talmeyr, in his article in the Merwe 
cs lienx Mondes for June 1, should find 
it necessary to insult a whole class of 
ountrywomen as respectable as the French 
schox stresses as a body unquestionably 
are. The anecdoteof adancing girlatthe Jar 





je Paris her brevet supérieur at 
he end of her foot whilepirouetting before a 
gazing multitude, seems to us an unfortu 
nate illustration of an existing evil It is 
he tone of the article we deprecate, not its 
tenor: if the crowded condition of a career 
is sure to bring disappointment to thousands 

candidates, it is well that a arning 
voice should make itself heard 


The translation and abridgment of a story 
by another Polish woman which has lately 
veared in the Rerue des Deux Mondes from 


1e pen of Mme. Marguerite Poradowska 


ought to have the effect of calling attention 


| 
| 


to two novels of her own which are of very 
inusual merit. One of them, ‘Demoiselle 
Micia,’ was crowned by the French Acade 


my, and it is beyond doubt a masterpiece 
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which richly deserved that distinction. It 
has the apparent slightness of structure of 
the things of Turgene f, but it has also a 
more than ordinary share of his artistic 
perfection. To translate it would be a good 
deed, 

Korea has now reached that happy state 
in which, for a while at least, she has no 
history—by telegram. Private letters and 
periodicals from Seoul tell of quiet progress. 
On May 1 Mr. H. B. Hulbert, late manager 
of the Korean Repository, after ten years’ 
experience in the country as_ teacher, 
engaged himself for five years to the Gov- 
ernment, to establish schools, prepare text- 
books in the vernacular, and in other ways 
forward a national system of education. The 
Repository, edited by Messrs. Jones and Ap- 
penzeller, continues its monthly issue of 
scholarly historical, literary, and contem- 
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cones immediately open, and the seeds be- 
come scattered far and wide by the wind.” 
This article is followed by an interesting 
account of the market fishes and marine 
commercial products of Australia, by W. Sa- 
vile-Kent, the commissioner of fisheries, in 
which he describes some successful experi- 
ments in introducing English varieties and 
in the artificial culture of mother-of-pearl 
shell. He adds another to the number of 
Australian anomalies, the fact that the Mur- 
ray cod “‘most commonly deposits its eggs 
‘ in the hollow trunks of submerged 
eucalyptus trees,’’ the spawning season oc- 
curring ‘‘when the floods are out.”’ 


M. Constantine Balmont gave on June 4 


| his inaugural Ilchester lecture at the Tay- 


porary illustrations of Korea and its people. | 


The Independent, hitherto printed tri-weekly 
in English and Korean, edited and published 
by Dr. Philip Jaisohn, a native Korean, is 
now issued wholly in English. A glance at 
the file from April 7, 1896, to May 1, 1897, 
shows creditable editorial writing, admira- 
ble condensation of news, and a keen sense 
of the needs of the once Hermit Kingdom. 
It is to be hoped that ‘‘the freedom of the 


press’ will not be either abused or curtailed | 


in Cho-sen, for the good influence of this 
“only English newspaper in Korea’’ is be- 
yond a question. 

Two works reviewed in our last issue, 
Anderson’s ‘Architecture of the Renaissance 
in Italy’ and Greene's ‘Corporation Finance,’ 
should have been credited to Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, re- 
spectively. 


The proposition to put a duty on white 
pine gives a timely interest to Dr. Robert 
Bell's article on the geographical distribu- 





lorian Institution in Oxford. His subject 
was ‘‘Modern Lyric Poetry in Russia.” 
Speaking of himself as representing what is 
a common experience among Russians of the 
present day who care for literature, he con- 
fessed that at the age of seven he first learned 
from ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ that there is suf- 
fering in this world of ours. From ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’ and ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ read in 
abridged translations, came the first hold of 
literature upon him. Zhukovsky’s transla- 
tions of English ballads, Dickens’s novels, 
and Byron's poems came later, while with 
Shakspere’s dramas the mental growth of 
his youth and manhood was inextricably as- 
sociated. English poetry charms the Rus- 


sian mind, he declared, not with the frigid, 


compulsion of strangeness, nor yet with the 
mere power of superiority. Dante, for in- 
stance, in spite of superiority, has, he de- 
clared, no Russian readers. Shelley, in de- 
scribing himself as ‘‘meek and bold,’’ de- 
seribed equally well the common tempera- 
ment of Russians and Anglo-Saxons. They 
have the inflexibility of a home-keeping, 


| home-loving conqueror, fond of peaceful 


tion of forest trees in Canada in the Scottish | 
Geographical Magazine for June. It embodies | 


the results of his personal observations for 
the past forty years, in each of which he has 


been engaged in exploring one part or an- | 
other of the Dominion, and is in illustration | 
| other nationality. Gogol’s humor pairs him 


of a map showing the boundaries of some 


thirty of the principal trees east of the | 
Rocky Mountains. Of the 340 species known | 


to be indigenous to the United States—‘‘a 
forest wealth which is perhaps unequalled 
in any other region on the globe’’—1238 grow 
in Canada. One only, the Banksian pine, 
belongs almost wholly to Canada, a few spe- 
cimens being found on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior and in Minnesota. Dr. Bell’s 
observations lead him to believe that while 
the verge of the forest is retreating south- 


ward, both in North America and Asia, some | 


species, as the black walnut, appear to be 
advancing farther north, as if they “had not 
yet had sufficient time to occupy all the ter- 
ritory congenial to their existence.’’ The 
great northern forest which stretches from 
the Strait of Belle Isle to Alaska, a distance 
of about 4,000 miles, with a breadth of some 
700 miles, consists cf small trees and essen- 
tially of nine species. The statement that for- 
est fires are natural phenomena, mostly due 
to lightning, leads Dr. Bell to a fine descrip- 
tion of one. A curious result of these fires, to 
which he does not.attribute the treeless con- 


dition of the plains and prairies, is the pro- | 


pagation of the Banksian pine, for which fire 
is a necessity. Its knotty cones are not de- 
ciduous, but stick to the tree as long as it 


lasts; but when the fire attacks it, ‘‘the 


dreams and amenable to the gentle splendors 
of the sunset. Gogol, Pushkin, and Dos- 
toievsky, most brilliant and original among 
all great Russian writers, have unmistaka- 
ble English affinities, but admit of no telling 
literary comparison with writers of any 


with Swift or with Dickens. Pushkin at 
times is Byronic, at other times, though 
from far, he consorts with Shakspere. Dos- 
toievsky’s affinities are with Dickens, per- 





haps, but certainly with Poe, the author of | 


“The Tell-tale Heart.” Zhukovsky, Push- | 


kin, and Lermontoff created the literary lan- 
guage of Russian lyric poetry. Zhukovsky, | 
a type of passivity and gentleness of soul, | 


responded to all influences to which nature 


made him sensitive, with a readiness little | 


short of the miraculous. Biirger, Uhland, 
and Schiller he translated, but came closest 
to English romanticism and _ interpreted 


Southey, Scott, and Moore for his compa- | 
| triots. His translations are stamped with | 


an originality quite his own. His poetry is 
bathed in a glimmering light as of the 
moon, where we discern phantoms and hear 
uncertain sounds dying away. His subjects 


reappear with a marked difference of treat- | 


ment in the most modern Russian lyrics. 
Pushkin was no translator, but, like his hero, 
eter the Great, a creator. In him was the 


quintessence of youth, the springtide, naive- , 


ié, and unessayed vigor of a new race. 
Everything he saw was new, and each con- 
tact with the world awoke a swarm of 
thoughts, feelings, and notes untried. Ler- 


montofi had even closer English affinities | 


than Pushkin, and no wonder, since he was 
of Scotch descent. He was Byron's double, 
not his disciple, but his brother. His world 
misconceived him and left him to eat out 
his heart alone. 


—After this introduction, M. Balmont 
turned to the typical lyric poets of modern 
Russia, Tiutsheff and Fet (the dominating 
pseudonym of A. A. Shenshin). As men, 
Pushkin and Lermontoff stand out in com- 
plete contrast over against the two modern 
lyrie poets. Tiutsheffand Fet lived every-day 
lives and died as patriarchs, died ‘‘old men, 
and full of years.’’ Pushkin and Lermon- 
toff, on the contrary, were alike in suffer- 
ing proscription and exile. Both lived in 
the mountains of the Caucasus, each died 
prematurely in a duel; Pushkin did not 
reach his fortieth, Lermontoff did not reach 
his thirtieth year; neither of them lived to 
have a glimpse even of the true answer to 
the riddle of life. Both chose similarly spe- 
cial and tragical themes in song. In the 
works of neither lurks the mystery of things; 
they are romantic only in their choice of 
subjects, in their workmanship they are re- 
alists. They go beyond their own experi- 
ence for their subjects, and reproduce na- 
ture, in detail and in the concrete, just as 
it strikes the eye. They are far from di- 
vining any underlying and all-embracing 
truth. The opposite holds of Tiutsheff and 
Fet, the two masters who have introduced 
into Russian literature what M. Balmont 
qualifies as psychological poetry. They give 
us no heroics, and their subjects mirror no- 
thing more out of the way than the vary- 
ing moods of the soul. Their poetry is 
intimate and mysteriously suggestive. They 
give us glimpses into the remoter depths of 
human personality, and nature in their 
poems does not figure as a mise en scéne, 
it lives with the breath of its own being. 
To test this contrast, the lecturer asked, 
How do these poets, the old and the new, in- 
terpret the genius of poetry? How do they 
interpret nature ? How do they express 
the passion of love? Finally, he contrast- 
ed two powerful poems on insomnia, the 
one by Pushkin, the other by Tiutsheff, and 


| indicated the general line of the three lec- 


tures in which he will complete his sur- 
vey of modern Russian poetry. 


—‘The Beginnings of Art’ (Appletons), 
from the German of Prof. Ernst Grosse, 
forms part of the Anthropological Series, 
and is a contribution to ethnology rather 
than to art criticism or history. The au- 
thor’s contention is that the only scientific 
method of investigating the origin of art is 
to examine the art of the primitive peoples 
that still exist, and, secondarily, that the ge- 
neral classification of ‘‘savage’’ art is most 
misleading and unscientific; those peoples 
only being entitled to the name of “primi- 
tive’ who are still in that stage of civiliza- 
tion which we must presume to be the 
earliest, and in which subsistence is wholly 
dependent upon the chase. He therefore 
devotes himself to an examination of what 
is definitely known of the arts of the Austra- 
lians, the Bushmen, the Eskimo, and two 
or three other such tribes, taking up in 
their order personal decoration, ornamenta- 
tion, representative art, the dance, poetry, 
and music. Besides disproving some of the 
doctrines of Taine, Spencer, and others, 
Prof. Grosse seems to have established cer- 
tain positive conclusions. These are that all 
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the arts except architecture have always 
existed among all peoples; that the art-im- 
pulse, ‘“‘which is substantially identical with 
the play impulse—that is, with the tenden- 
cy to an extreme, purposeless, and there- 
fore esthetic occupation of corporeal and spi- 
ritual powers, and which is more or less 
combined in various forms with the propen- 
sity to imitation—is without doubt a general 
possession of mankind which is probably far 
older than human nature itself’; that the arts 
in their primitive stateare very similar among 
the most diverse races; and that rhythm, 
harmony, proportion—some form of order, in 
a word—is the dominating characteristic of 
all of them; finally, that art is, among pri- 
mitive peoples, the great binder together and 
social organizer as well as the great edu- 
cator. The advocates of the higher doctrine 
of Art for Art’s sake, that art should be 
pursued with singleness of purpose, in the 
confidence that good art is good for man, 
will here find brave weapons forged for 
them by science. 


Dr. J. P. Richter, known as one of the 
very first authorities on Italian art, de- 
serves no less credit as a student of that 
fascinating but labyrinthine period of art 
history, the transition from antiquity to the 
Middle Ages. His invaluable work on the 
mosaics of Ravenna is well known. Now 
we take pleasure in drawing attention to 
his publication of all such documents as 
are of service 10 the history of Byzantine 
art (‘Quellen zur Byzantinischen Kunstgée 
schichte.’ Vienna: Carl Graeser). Every 
chronicle, every compilation, has been ran- 
sacked and made to yield up what infor- 
mation it could give regarding the progress 
of art at Byzantium, from its foundation 
hy Constantine to its fall, under another 
Constantine. It is true that Dr. Richter’s 
work will prove of greater value to the stu- 
dent of Byzantine topography than of art 
proper. But the architect will find am 
ple indications, and the students of the 
plastic arts and of painting can feel, at 
least, that nearlyall has beendone for them 
that well could be. The glimpses given of 
court ceremonial are entertaining as well 
as valuable. It need scarcely be said that 
throughout, Dr. Richter’s annotations of the 
texts are helpful and illuminating. 


From the press of Honoré Champion 
Paris, comesanew book by Edmond Biré, not 
on Victor Hugo, however, but on Honoré de 
Balzac. It might be supposed that this re 
alistic writer would share the fate of the 
great poet and dramatist on whom Biré has 
published such bitter and often unjustifiabl 
criticisms, but Balzac has found favor in 
his sight, and the work is a laudation slight- 
ly tempered by reserves. Balzac, it is true 
did many things which in Hugo were atro- 
cious; he assumed anobility of birth to 
which he had no right whatever; he wrote 
plays which were not good at all, save one 
he was vainglorious and boastful; he had 
near as little wit, of the French brand, as 
Hugo, but, notwithstanding all this, he ts 
presented to us by Biré in a manner almost 
loving. His plays are much better thar 
critics and public have been willing to be 


lieve; his vanity is not inordinate; his wit 





is of the lightest, and so o: The answer 
the riddle of the differ: n tre 

the two men is simply. as Biré himself i 
genuously admits, that Balza profess 
himself a rovalist to the end of } irs 

a Catholic to boot. Hugo changed with the 


| 
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changing years, but Balzac remained faith- 
ful to the creed that Biré holds; hence what 
are deep-dyed sins in the former are 
peccadilloes in the latter. Granted that a 
man may forgive to one writer what he con- 
demns in another, it nevertheless remains 
true that, by his publication of this book on 
Balzac, Biré has justified the reproach ad- 
dressed to him of having, in his volumes on 
Hugo, served his hatred of the great poet 
rather than sought, as he claimed, to vindi 
cate truth. Biré is not a safe critic; he col- 
ors his judgment by his sympathy or his 
antipathy. It is noteworthy that the Bal- 
zac reads less well than the Hugo; in the lat- 
ter volumes hate lent his style a lightness 
and vigor one looks for in vain in the praise 
of Balzac 


A FUR-TRADER IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Vanuscript Journals of Alerander 
Henry, Fur-Trader of the Northwest Com 
pany and of David The m pon, Oficia 
(feographer and Explorer of the same 
Company. 1799-1814. Exploration and 
Adventure among the Indians on. the 
Red, Saskatchewan, Missouri, and Colum- 
bia Rivers. Edited, with copious critical 
commentary, by Elliott Coues, editor of 
‘Lewis and Clark,’ of ‘Pike,’ ete., ete. In 
three volumes. New York: Francis P 
Harper. 1897. 

This bulky book is the Journal of a fur- 
trading chief on the Red River, the Sas 
katchewan, and the Columbia. His chron{ 
cle, which runs through a dozen of the 
years between 1799 and 1814, sheds new 
light on the region of three rivers which 
were the only early thoroughfares betwee 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific, and which 
would be so stil! but for the advent of rail 
ways. The chronicler, Alexander Henry 


had been far northwest in 1792, but his re- 





gular journal opens with a vovage 


Fort William, the north point of Lak: 
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same route, in twenty- 


first winter he changed his base to Pem 








bina, still on the Red River, but exactly 

the line between Dakota and Manitoba 

His principal post was here till 1808. Fron 

this stamping-ground his fur-laden canoes 

returned every year to the great lake, and 

he himself usually went with them for th 

tter procuring of supplies. and for con 

s ation with magnates stationed at Fort 
\ y Wy tt rt? yest ial Cx 
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the Saskatchewan (61° 48). Transferred 
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to the Pacific Coast Department, he made 
his way overland to Astoria. When that 
place was captured by the British, in No- 
vember, 1813, he was present, and became 
Governor there, but the next spring he was 


lrowned at the mouth of the Columbia 


Henry's writing began with business sta 
his outfits, losses and gains, work 
men, portages, helps, and hindrances to his 


ovements, contracts and enterprises. By 


gree his daily joitings tucluded ha 
breadth ‘scapes in tours of duty on flood 


and field. It moves our special wonder that 
he did not perish a dozen years earlier by 
swift illapse of accident disastrous, or in 
perils of waters and wilderness, of famine 
and nakedness, of sickness, robdvders, and 
false brethren. Fortunes were made in the 


fur trade, and the secret of success was In 





theory simplicity ftself The golden 
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half . 
BA able deal of 
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s hir NG s, fish f him, and itr 
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s r rown all, they were most Iike 
he perfidious Caliban, because, if they 
aucht their god asleep, they would rob him 
f his bottle for its nectar that was not 
thiy 
Henry's golden rule, while as easy to learn 


as that In the gospel, was as hard to pra 
St How to make the most of it was his 
ly by day and dream by night, and tn 
spired every word he wrote His success 
vas much increased by personal qualities 
e was a good swimmer and hunter, led 
all dangers, equalled his toughest 
endurance, held his passions 

hand. One of his passages was the quick 
st ever made from Superior to the Red 
he score of underlings articled to 
Henry on the Red River, if we may 

idge by their names, were all French 
or half-breeds, except one negro These 
nemen were accompanied by twice as 
any tribal Indians After he had fixed on 


+ 


ite for wintering, he had little ease till, 


of seven days, he had finished a 
kade of fifteen-foot posts and a massive 
a all of partition between the na 


carousing without, before their send-off 
an all nter hunt, and the serfs within 


er whom he ruled as despotically as a 
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ship-captain or slave-master. In one cor- 
ner, on a platform too high to scale, his 
tent was pitched, with views outward and 
Here he was monarch of all he 
was a double-bar- 


inward. 
surveyed. His sceptre 
relled gun, and he was a dead shot. 

In snuggeries of this sort he jotted down 
his impressions regarding his environment— 
men, beasts, scenery, and adventures. While 
writing them out in black and white his 
pleasure must have been analogous to that 
of a cat who lets a captured mouse almost 
escape her that she may taste the rapture 
of catching him again. New matter con- 
stantly occurred to him, and he unawares 
wrote volumes. As his dealings were main- 
ly with Indians, he made a grand contri- 
bution to their ethnology. 
grows in us as we note his vocabularies, his 
Indian sign-language, game 
bow making, arrow-poisons and 
edible boats of buffalo 


accounts of 
tracking, 


antidotes, barks, 


This feeling | 


hides, and hoes of their shoulder-blades, and | 


(above all things else) horses and fire-arms 
as transforming aboriginal life. 
the writing approves itself as realistic and 
reliable as the notorious annals of Pepys, 
naked and not ashamed. 

In Henry’s stockade there was an Indian 
Hall, where the hunting brigade was re- 
ceived, furs taken to pay old debts, and a 
present was made of Indian rum, 85 per 
cent. water, except the sample glass, in 
kegs never holding less than a gallon, 
“since one gallon in a large keg,’’ as Henry 
tells us, “looks bigger to them than double 
that quantity in several small kegs’’ (p. 
729)—an unexpected witness that the whole 
is more than all its parts. The exchange of 
furs for whiskey once finished, the baccha- 
nals were straightway turned out of the fort 
to drink their fill and fight out their 
frenzy with one another. The _ garrison, 
looking down from the walls, beheld a sort 
of volunteer Roman gladiatorial butchery. 
In such scenes Henry thus. moralizes: 
“Spirituous liquors are the baneful source 
of all evils’; ‘‘the subtle poison to which 
their wretched condition is mainly owing’’ 
(p. 711); “murders are always in drinking 
matches” (p. 209); ‘‘what a different set 
of people they would be were there not a 
drop in the country,’’ etc. Yet rum was his 
primum mobile and ultimatum, with such re- 
sults that his editor, usually a Stoic, ex- 
claims: “The trade was simply hell on 
earth—hell peopled with no souls above a 
beaver-skin, fired by King Alcohol for the 
worship of Mammon” (p. 258). 

The last date in Henry was more than 
four-score years ago. How that 
a manuscript so valuable for history, ad- 
venture, topography, and especially anthro- 
pology was not printed long ago? It was, 
in fact, prepared after a fashion for pub- 
lication in the first decade after its author’s 


comes it 


death. But the fur trade was already 
waning, boat-navigation ready to vanish 
away, settlements on the’ ground it 


covered and the comparative study of races 
not yet begun. So Henry, shelved in Cana- 
dian archives, slumbered in his own sheets, 
and might have slept on for ever save for 
Dr. Coues. But the indefatigable editor of 
Lewis and Clark and of Pike no sooner saw 
the neglected relic among the curios of the 
admirable Ottawa Library than he recog- 
nized its value. He beheld the doublet or 
triplet which he most desiderated to com- 
plete his magnificent 


endeavor to illumi- | 


nate the world of the West during the early | 


Everywhere 
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years of the nineteenth century. What he 
had accomplished for the United States from 
the Mississippi to the Western ocean, he 
could now do for the New Dominion, from the 
lakes to the same Pacific. But his editorial 
task was arduous. The Henry original was 
like his own whiskey when watered for In- 
dians till a pint became a gallon—it was full 
of vain repetitions, or items of momentary 
and local interest, and everywhere couched 
in a bookish dialect which no man ever 
spoke and few could read. Then, again, as 
Henry wrote for himself only, his words 
needed elucidation on every page. This 
elucidation was supplied preéminently from 
the manuscripts of David Thompson, who, 
even before Henry, had traversed all his 
longitudes and latitudes, withal making such 


| 


notes as we desiderate in all Henry’s pages, | 


and the very best of early maps. 
therefore, fitly appears on the title-page 
and most other pages as a sort of Siamese 
twin to Henry. The commentary by Dr. 
Coues—derived from his own travels on 
Henry’s track, his scientific studies, and 
Washington archives—proves that without it 
neither Henry nor Thompson would tell us 
all we seek to learn. Accordingly, the edi- 


| tor was convinced that his new light could 





confession, every reader must have noticed } 


not be shed abroad on the greater North- 
west in less than three volumes. He loves 
that number like an English novelist, and 
has made his tomes counterparts of his three 
on Lewis and Clark and the same number 
on Pike. The three trios, each a comple- 
ment of the other two, will, no doubt, re- 
main standards for ages, each in its own 
field. Some pages in the first and second 
monumental trios we could more easily spare 
than as many from the third. The new-dis- 
covered material was often better for his 
purpose than whatever had been _ before 
available. Henry was a resident. Pike, and 
Lewis and Clark before him, were transient 
travellers. Theirs were the gleanings of 
months, his was the harvest of years. 


It seems scarcely possible to add any 
fraction to the multitudinous minuti# which 
Dr. Coues has accumulated. Who can add 
a’ line to what he tells us about the com- 
panions of Henry and all their namesakes, 
or to the fragments gathered up till they 


His name, | 





| 


filled seven baskets, and, when no corner | 
was found for them in the body of his work, | 


garnered up alphabetically in his volume of 
index? 
book was a 
and half the other 
truth is, that no page 
this work, which was 
so much to be read as 


fractions 
The 
is valueless in 
elaborated not 
to be referred to. 


countless 
letterpress. 


The Greek who said that every big 
big bore would banish these | 


Henry's writing has been | 


manipulated by Dr. Coues much more than | 


was that of Lewis and Clark by Biddle. 
In the Doctor’s own words, his volumes are 
“a textual compromise between what he 
found written and what he might have pre- 
ferred to write’ (p. xiii). Without such a 


words born since Henry’s time, and turned 
over the pages with cumulative convictions 
that the composition was a “mingled yarn,”’ 
not the unadulterated Henry. Accordingly, 
we regret that we are vouchsafed no page 
of Henry pure and simple. Such a sample 
—ahbove all if in facsimile—would savor a 
whole volume. Such a facsimile Dr. Coues 
could not furnish, as the first copyist failed 
to preserve the photograph; but the original 
words—the old Bourbon without a drop of 
dilution—he could have set down before our 


; 
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eyes; at least such a dram as Henry gave 
to the sampling savage. 


ee 
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‘The Landlord at Lion’s Head’ is an im- 
portant addition to the list of novels in 
which Mr. Howells describes and inter- 
prets New England life and character. Jeff 
Durgin, the Landlord, takes rank with the 
author’s most vivid  characterizations— 
Silas Lapham, of Mineral Paint fame, and 
Bartley Hubbard, the Journalist. He is 
perhaps the most striking and effective of 
the three, for he has more of the uncom- 
mon, the unexpected. He is not a settled, 
conspicuous type, but an incarnation of 
signs of the times, rumors in the air, a 
concrete prediction of a type which threat- 
ens. 

The accident of a wish to paint a picture 
of the ‘‘Lion’s Head’’ brought an artist, 
Mr. Westover, to the Durgins’ mountain 
farm, where he spent a week, involved him- 
self for ever in the affairs of Mrs. Durgin, 
and began to feel the mingled liking and 
detestation for her ruffianly young son 
which were to prove an endless source of 
interest and irritation. Westover’s part in 
the novel is subordinate but indispensable, 
for, like the disinterested family friends 
of French plays, he connects incidents, ex- 
plains, interprets, carries every one’s bur- 
dens, without deriving any profit and fre- 
quently against his will. During the fourth 
year of Jeff’s formative experience at Har- 
vard, Westover had a valuable and illumi- 
native thought about him. From his point 
of view as a gentleman, sensitive, refined, 
and honorable, he had had occasion to feel 
deep disgust for Jeff's behavior and told 
him so. In the ensuing conversation, while 
Jeff, with perfect good humor and frank- 
ness, explained his point of view, it dawned 
on Westover that he was dealing with an 
earth-bound temperament, and that the 
“acceptance of a moral fact as it was, 
without the unconscious effort to better it 
or to hold himself strictly to account for it, 
was the secret of the power in the man 
which should bring about the material re- 
sults he desired.’’ This is to say that Jeff 
was a ripened product of the modern agi- 
tation, noticeable in life, literature, and 
art, about seeing things as they are. The 
much-coveted faculty was his by nature. 
He saw things barely, vividly, as they are, 
without prejudice, without pain, without 
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any complicating sense of moral responsi- 
bility to modify, to change. He included 
himself in this exact, unsparing vision. He 
had never quite believed in his good 
mother’s notion of the great things that 
going to Harvard would do for him. Ever 
in her isolation she had outlived the super- 
stition that men are born equal, and her 
son suspected that a Harvard edueation 
could not make them equal. But he was 
willing to try, to see for himself, and know 
He was superior to most men in beauty, 
force, will, temper; about scholarship he 
was indifferent; the only equality he cared 
for was social equality, and, before he had 
been a year at college, he saw and knew 
he could never get that. His vanity was 
hurt, but he was not disheartened or in any 
way discredited to himself. He made no 
struggle for the recognized unattainable, 
but he felt that there was a memorable 
day coming, soon or late, when he should 
get even with some one of the persons who 
represented this unattainable. By the epi 
sode with Miss Lynde he felt that he came 
out far ahead, and, when that was closed, 
the social grievance troubled him no more. 
His treatment of Miss Lynde is rather ap- 
pallingly impudent and brutal: her broth- 
er’s fraternal rage was properly expressed 
by a horsewhip, but a dispassionate ob- 
server must feel with Jeff’s mother: that 
she deserved all she got. 


The incidental picture of social life at 
Harvard is so hideously snobbish that in- 
credulity would be the reward of any writer 
with a smaller reputation for fair observa- 
tion. Jeff was from the beginning a ‘‘jay’’; 
and the condition of being a ‘ 
denote neither deficient intelligence, nor in- 
different morals, nor unpleasant manners, 
but to depend entirely on the almighty dol- 


‘jay’’ seems to 


lar. ‘‘Swells’’ are separated from ‘‘jays’ by 
a line more rigid than aristocratic birth. A 
Samuel Johnson at Harvard would be a god- 
forsaken 
the * 


‘jay’’; ‘“‘swells’’ would forbid him 
‘yard,’’ and the women of their set 


would speak to him as ‘a princess might 


speak to a footman without the 


priucess’s 
courtesy and authority. If half of this be 
true, it would be wise for Americans of 
sense and taste to educate their sons at 
aristocratic Old World seats of learning, 
where there are opportunities to observe 
conduct considered becoming to a gentle- 
man apparently not provided by the greatest 
American university. Mr. Westover’s opi- 
nion that if this precious society had been 
kinder to Jeff, he would have been a better 
man, is a tribute to his own amiability, and 
an evidence of his sentimental inability to 
see things in the least as they are Kind- 
hess from such a society might have divert- 
ed the course of Jeff's badness, but would 
probably have made him a worse because a 
weaker man. As Mr. Howells develops him 
and leaves him, he is an audacious, vindic- 
tive, selfish man, using his force for good 
or evil solely as the servant of his imperious 
will, and without any reference to effect on 
the moral order of the universe. His gene- 
ral attitude towards mankind is one of cy 
nical toleration, and he never wishes to hurt 
any one who has not made the mistake of 
hurting him. He is not a bad man, but un- 
questionably the old romantic theory that it 
is finer to see things as they might be than 
as they are, has helped to produce much 
better men. 

‘The Choir Invisible’ opens with a charm- 
ing description of the primeval forests iy 
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Kentucky, a lovely girl riding along the 
trail on a white horse with knots of blue vio- 
lets hanging at his ears. In the last pages 
John Grey, the hero, looks back over a long 
and stormy life, glad that he has resisted 
evil and held fast to good; that, while miss- 
ing an ideal happiness, he has won pros 
perity, honor, content, without losing faith 
in the beauty of what is right, or aspiration 
towards that perfection which is God. See 

ing that Mr. Allen takes the imaginative 
poetic attitude towards nature, animate and 
inanimate, he wisely chooses to tell a story 
of the end of the eighteenth, not of the 
nineteenth, century In 1795 America was 
too young for cynicism and pessimism); there 
was a prejudice in favor of righteousness 
an ingenuous belief in hell which kept men 
from shaking off the troublesome sense of 
moral responsibility as a garment The 
virgin soil was not prolific of voluble critics 
identifying strength with rank selfishness 
goodness with weakness and proc laiming 
that the prizes of life are invariably captured 
by the wicked. Rare, indeed, are those 
resolute spirits that can hold their own 
against what all the world is saying; there 

fore, if John Grey’s career was not ended 

passed into history we shouid be obliged to 
ask Mr. Allen how, in the face of the con 
vincing Jeff Durgin, he can dare to offer 
such a fairy tale for the serious considera 
tion of a grown-up public. But, as a mem 
ber of ‘The Choir Invisible,’ John Grey is 
entirely credible, often admirable, and al 
ways lovable. Notably self-reliant, he was 
not beyond the influence of other peopl 
and circumstances. The external helps and 

i 


hindrances are natural an 


probable 


lovely girl who rides the 


not good enoug 





giri’s aunt, Mrs. Falconer, 
The trivial accident which led the girl to 
jilt hini was for him a stroke of good luck 


and the virtue of Mrs. Falconer was his 
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never beaten. He had also a tenderness 


of heart which embarrassed him consid- 
erably in the performance of offcia] duty, 
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and always stood between the offender and 
injustice. His Judgment about offenders was 
keen, and he was as prompt to shoot a 
desperate criminal on sight as he was ready 
to mitigate the punishment of the weakly 
erring. He was a good sheriff, a good 
American, a good fellow, with only one u 

pleasant habit, that of weeping before the 


portrait of a lady whom he called “Ma 
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being part of a mystery which, however 
hbable is very well sustained. The 
arriors at ease are as far from idle gal- 
lantry as from ferocity. They have inten 
serious and honorable They make 
ient proposals of marriage and take 
he mitten like lambs, murmuring a tearful 
God bless you"’ or ‘‘Farewell—Always bet- 
ter man—Having loved you." The accepted 
address their beloved as ‘‘child,”’ and their 
obvious disapproval of the paint and dye 
suggests that immediately after a betrothal 
a great cleansing and scraping process goes 


on at Simla 
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The most charitable thought about Mrs. 
Steel's ‘In the Tideway’ is that an early 
effort has been flung at the public to reap 
the benefit of her successful book, ‘On the 
Face of the Waters.’ A prologue introduces 
a lady and a lover, both aristocratic but 
poor, and both on the point of yielding to 
the exigencies of fashionable existence by 
inarrying money. <A shooting-box in the 
Hebrides is indicated as the scene of the 
coming drama, with the Gulf Stream and 
an island packed with skeletons in stone 
coffins for important machinery. Almost im- 
mediately after Mr. Eustace Gordon’s mar- 
riage to a convenient American heiress, he 
proceeds en garcon to Roderay, the shooting- 
box of Lady Maud’s rich husband, a person 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ing the whole game in her hands, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that any girl, however subtle 
and high-minded, ever so deliberately sur- 
rendered everything to the enemy. The 
serious passion of the tale, however, is 
that of Mrs. Gereth for her things, and the 
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then, is not a mere traveller’s narrative; 


| descriptions of scenery, places, and incidents 


of his journey are mingled with accounts of 
the methods of government, of the social and 
material condition of the people, and with 


| frequent historical digressions and political 


expression of that passion is so perfect that | 


it makes very little difference whether 
Fleda is a natural, human girl, or an in- 
credible figure woven of whimsical fancy 


/ and subtle phrases. The fancy 1s fine enough 


named Wilson. The chief end of Mr. Gor- | 


den’s journey is to assure his own and Lady 
Maud's fidelity to their respective marriage 
vows. On the very night of his arrival, 
Lady Maud, tumbling by chance over Mr. 
Wilson's prostrate body, fears that he is 
dead, but Mr. Gordon, out of his ampler ex- 
perience, assures her that her husband is 


only drunk. Then ensue agonies and con- | 


solations, during which the elasticity of the 
marriage yow is tested. When Lady Maud 
learns that her husband is kept sober only 
by the hypnotic influence of a valet, agent of 
a famous American medicine man, gloomy 


and the phrases are good enough to 
afford a rare pleasure, of a kind which 
the author alone is able to give us in per- 
fection. 

The translator of M. Huysmans’s ‘En 
Route’ says, in a preface, that the “true 
interest of the book is in the defence of 
monastic orders, and the description of 
such a life seen from very near.’”’ The de- 
scription is undoubtedly interesting, but 
its value as a defence is small, because, 
for a Catholic, the monastic system needs 
no defence, and others can hardly fail to be 
offended, if not shocked, by a close view of 
the Trappists and other ascetic communi- 


' ties. It is even possible that an exposure 
| of the mysteries, which probably takes the | 


vet courageous she faces her future—that is, | 
a conscientious second choice between Wil- 


son and Gordon. Thus approaches the tra- 
gedy, and the Gulf Stream and skeletons, 
hitherto neglected, serve the use appointed 
for them from the beginning. When all is 
told, there is no appeal to reason, and no- 
thing deserving of sympathy except the Gulf 
Stream turned to such base uses. This irra- 
tional tale is told appropriately with spasms, 
gasps, dashes, exclamation-points, and ur- 
rent appeals to God in heaven. 


A certain degree of responsive sympathy 


with the collector’s passion is absolutely ne- | 


cessary for enjoyment of ‘The Spoils of 
Poynton.’ Given that sensibility, however 
slight, Mrs. Gereth is an impressively tragic 
figure; without it, she appears as a quarrel 
some person, probably mad, bent on de- 
priving her son of property allowed him by 


law because she doesn’t like the girl he | 


wishes to marry. Fortunately for Mr. 
James, it is fashionable to care for things, 
old things, artistic things; and as fashion 
often serves as well as genuine feeling, he 
may be pretty sure of a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The lioness defending 


her cubs is a poor figure for ferocity com- | 


pared with Mrs. Gereth beating off swine | ; : 
| The Outgoing Turk. Impressions of a jour- 


(particularly named Brigstock) from her 
pearls, the treasures of Poynton. She and 


her things are one, and whatever may have | 


survived after the elements took a hand in 
the fray and swept Poynton from the face 
of the earth, it could be but a pale and soul- 
less image of that ingenious, unscrupulous, 
and vindictive apostle of wstheticism. Her 
defeat by the terrible Brigstocks calls for 
tears much more peremptorily than does 
the defeat of her astute confidante and go- 
between, Fleda Vetch, by the chief of those 
children of darkness, Miss Mona Brigstock. 
Up to the point where Owen Gereth declares 
that he is free to rid himself of Mona, her 
bad taste, and sordid soul, free to love 
Fleda and happily end the tiresome squab- 
ble with his mother, one accepts the possi- 
bility of her consuming secret love for 


Owen. But at this point, loving Owen, lov- 
ing his mother, loying the things, and hav- 


license of fiction, might appear to a devout 
Catholic blasphemous as the desecration of 
a shrine. After the miracle of Durtal’s con- 
version, which is assumed in the begin- 
ning, his struggles to cleanse a decidedly 
filthy mind are narrated at great length 
with noticeable literary force and skill. The 
analysis of his fears, doubts, hopes, depres- 
sions, and exaltations is frank and radical, 
but the conception of a soul’s travail is 
sensual and intellectual, while the opera- 
tion of spiritual grace is only an assump- 
tion. The fascination of mysticism for cer- 
tain natures is set forth with fulness of 
detail which makes it both revolting and 
ridiculous to other natures, and serves to 
fortify a common opinion that the agonies 
and ecstasies of mystics are mostly an ab- 
normal exaltation of the senses wilfully 
deprived of natural outlets. The traditions 
of the Catholic church, its music, architec- 
ture, ritual, and imposing functions, are 
freely used to obtain effects sometimes 
intensely dramatic and sometimes cheaply 


forecasts. 

He had exceptional opportunities for see- 
ing all parts of the country, not simply that 
on the main lines of communication, but the 
outlying mountainous districts which are 
rarely visited except by officials; and his ex- 
perience of more than eight hundred miles in 
these regions, by diligence and post-cart, 
shows that travelling in Bosnia is unat- 
tended with either discomfort or danger. 


| This security to life and property which pre- 


| theatrical. The translator credits M. Huys- | 
' the Montenegrins and the Turks, ‘‘several of 


mans with a sincere intention to redeem 
wanderers from the faith; it is not hard to 
think of soberer methods which would 
surely be more efficacious. 


ney through the Western Balkans. By H. 

C. Thomson. With illustrations and maps. 

London: W. Heinemann. 1897. Pp. xxi, 

281, 8vo. 

The irony of recent events has taken from 
the title of this volume much of its signifi- 
cance. In Macedonia the Turkish ruler has 


apparently a new lease of life, and in Thes- 


saly he is, for the time, the returning, not 
the “outgoing,” Turk. But, as applied to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the title is well 


chosen, when by Turk is understood the Os- | 


manli official and not the Mohammedan. The 
former has gone. The latter remains, and 
enjoys equal rights and privileges with the 
Christian. To show what this change of 
rulers has done for the people of the two 
provinces, as well as to awaken sympathy 
for their countrymen still subject to Turkey, 
is Mr. Thomson's main object. His book, 


vails everywhere is one of the most striking 
results of the Austrian occupation. In a 
population of a million and a half, among 
whom brigandage and murder, twenty years 
ago, were crimes of daily occurrence, in the 
three years 1893-'95 there were only nine- 
teen convictions for murder and five for rob- 
bery. This has not been accomplished by 
terrorism, as the army of occupation is only 
23,000 and the gendarmerie 2,500 strong, but 
by the disarmament of the people and the 
awakening in them of a respect for law and 
personal rights. The courts have so little, 
in fact, to do that the number of lawyers, 
Mr. Thomson says with some hesitation as 
to the exact figures, is only sixteen for the 
whole of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This 
peaceful disposition of the people {s the more 
remarkable, not only considering their past 
history, but from the fact that they are 
still divided by race and by religion. Yet 
there is apparently no indication of the ex- 
istence of the century-old hostility between 
Mohammedan and Christian, and there are 
many instances of the opposite feeling. At 
a public dinner which the author attended 
in one of the smaller towns, ‘the Biirger- 
meister, a Mohammedan, formed one of the 
party, and was received on terms of perfect 
equality and friendship, not only by the Aus- 
trian officials, but by the Bosnian Christians, 
who were also present.” At the theatre of 
Serayevo a Slav dramatic company gave a 
play, written by Prince Nicholas of Monte- 
negro, called “The Empress of the Balkans.” 
Though it dealt with the struggle between 


the latter were there, and seemed to enjoy 
it as much as any one.”’ The Church of St. 
John at Yaitze is “venerated by Mussulmans 
and Christians alike,” and on the saint’s day 
is resorted to by pilgrims of both religions. 

Mr. Thomson confirms the impresston re- 
ceived from other recent writers that Bos- 
nia is now the most interesting country in 
Europe to the traveller. This is due partly 
to the great beauty of much of the scenery, 
but mainly to the people themselves. Oc- 
cupying the borderland, some of the cha- 
racteristic features of both the East and 
the West are to be found in them. Fresh 
from India, Mr. Thomson notes curious re- 
semblances between customs and supersti- 
tions of the Hindus and the Bosnians. But 
nearly everywhere are to be observed the 
picturesque differences of manners, dress, 
and habitations which arise from different 
nationalities and religions. Not the least in- 
teresting are the Spanish Jews, some seven 
thousand in number, whose ancestors were 
driven out of Spain three centuries ago, and 
who “still speak Spanish, and have pre- 
served untouched most of their ancient cus- 
toms and habits.”” Numerous facts are given 
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to show the growth of the provinces in popu- 
lation, in wealth, and in intelligence. Among 
the most significant is the increase of the 
peasant proprietors to more than two hun- 
dred thousand, many of the holdings having 
been bought through Government loans. Yet 
though much is being done by the Austrian 
officials to develop the resources of the coun- 
try by building railways and roads, by prac- 
tical instruction in the best methods of agri- 
culture and other industries, by improving 
the breeds of horses, cattle, and poultry, 
they seem to have wisely avoided the fatal 
error of cultivating a spirit of dependence 
upon the Government. One of the books, 
Mr. Thomson tells us, which appeal most 
powerfully to Serb and Croat alike, is 
Smiles’s ‘Self-Help.’ ‘‘A Croat told me it is 
more widely read in Croatia than any other 
book, and that he himself made a practice 
of always reading two pages of it every 
day.” 

The pleasant picture is naturally not with- 
out its shadows. A large part of the people 
are still very poor. The opening of railways 
has, for the time, depressed the trade of the 
towns,and the little localindustriesare unable 
to compete with the cheap Austrian and Hun- 
garian goods with which the country has been 
flooded. The people, notwithstanding their 
wise and humane government, are discon- 
tented; “the Turks, because they have been 
deprived of power, the Catholics because 
they have been given less than they expect- 
ed, and the Serbs because they desire inde- 
pendence.”” The mutual hatred and distrust 
between the Orthodox and the Catholics ap- 
parently still exists in all its strength. ‘'‘A 
false people, the Orthodox, worse than the 
Turks,’ a Dalmatian Croat said to me; ‘if 
they ever obtain power here, I shall emigrate 
to America.'’’ This mastery seems not at 
all unlikely, since the Orthodox now form 
more than a third of the population, and are 
increasing more rapidly than either the Ca- 
tholics or the Mohammedans. Their dream 
is of a ‘glorious and united Serbian king- 
dom, which shall stretch from Salonica to 
Zara,’ from the 2gean to the Adriatic. 

The closing chapters are purely political, 
and the slight connection of some of the 
topics treated with the subject of the volume 
gives force to the presumption that they were 
hastily added to increase its bulk. In them 
the author strives, by showing England's 
responsibility for the present condition of 
the Macedonians, to arouse sympathy for 
them in their anticipated revolt. He be- 
lieves that there is no danger to the peace 
of India in a strong anti-Turkish policy, 
touches upon Armenia, Cyprus, and Crete; 
demonstrates the impossibility of Turkish 
reforms, and ends with declaring the identi- 
ty of Austrian and English interests, as | 
against the policy of Russia, in strengther 
ing Servia and Greece and in freeing Mace- 
don. The real value of the book, which is 
very attractive in appearance, with numerous 
excellent illustrations, does not lie in this | 
portion, but in its admirable account of an 
interesting country and its much-needed 
light upon the difficulties of the Eastern 
question arising from the different nationali- 
ties, religions, and ambitions of the inhabi- 
tants of the Balkans. Though it gives little 
hope of a speedy solution, it leaves two | 
strong and abiding impressions upon the 
mind—encouragement from the new and | 
striking proof which Austria has given of | 
the regenerative power of a wise and just | 


government: and indignation at the selfish | 


unable to find him 


and short-sighted policy which seeks to 
maintain and perpetuate Turkish misrule in 
Europe. 


The Real Condition of Cuba To-day. By 

Stephen Bonsal. Harper & Brothers. 

It does not need a severely critical eye 
to discover inconsistencies in Mr. Bonsal's 
little book. It contains one illustration, 
representing a starving family sitting 
under a palm tree; the baby {s already 
dead, yet that one tree contains nearly 
a barrel of food, and there are other 
such trees in the distance. <A_ starv- 
ing family of Irish could as 
well have been pictured sitting in a potato 
field in bearing. Occasionally Mr 
inserts a Spanish word in his text when 
an English word would serve the purpose 
much better, but he fails to tell us what we 
should much like to know, how the dis 


peasants 


Bonsal 


tinctive Americanism ‘‘long grass’ is ren 
dered in Spanish. He uses the expression 
frequently, and even attributes it to Weyler 
himself. Regarding the word trocha, he 
may have taken the definition from a little 
book published in New York last year, o1 


he has fallen into the usual error of calling 


it ‘trench But this is a trivial matter 
compared to his description of the Trocha 
of which he speaks as though it were his 


He tells 
us that its “banks are lined throughout 


common pastime to ride along it 


its length with at least ten thousand 
graves,’ and he compares it to the Sue 
Canal. The fact is, the 
} 


} ,' hyoer min! wt 
ANKS, nor is it a cCaha ut a Simpit ul 


road strung with barbed-wire fences and 


stone walls, and “its palmy days,” of which 
Mr. Bonsal speaks, were long { he 
vent to Cuba. He says that the dite! 
which the poor conscript of Spain built has 
gone to rack and ruin, and the rains of 
last month lave well-nigh washed away 
alike all traces of their useless 
their shallow graves.’ Now tt 4 
been a single Spanish soldier | 

his Trocha Wheneve a soldie has . 
there, he has been taken to eith f 
adjacent cemeteries of Artemisa or G 
jay and given Christian interment 

When Mr. Bonsal tells us that Weyler 
has not five thousand soldiers ‘capat f 
marching from the Battery to Central Park 
with campaign eq'uipmet what ate we 
to think of the 400,000 Cubans whe, he as 
serts, are being held down in starvation sta- 
tions by these wretched conscripts of 
Spain who are with those things 
which are the common necessities of life 
the Digger Indian or to the most pr 
tive and self-sufficient cave-dweller Tl 
statement that Gomez has turned up in the 
rear of Weyler's 40,000 soldiers and given a 
good account of himself is amusing. For 


the last four months at least, Gen. Gomez 
has been in hiding somewhere in the vi 
ity of Sancti Spiritus, and Weyler, with 


} 


all his troops, which Mr. Bonsal has a pe- 


culiar way of stretching from 5.06 to 
40,000 as suits his requirements, has been 
It would be interesting 
to know what Gen. Gomez, with his army of 
130 armed men and retinue of 2) servants 


up in Havana after 


vacuated that city, as 


lan la , +} ar ‘ in . 
Mr. Bonsal assures us they are to do very 
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man to a young friend (Peter Doyle) 
Edited, with an introduction, by Richard 
Maurice Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman's 
literary executors. Boston: Laurens May 
nard. 1897 
We have here the series of letters to 
which John Addington Symonds refers to 
his ‘Walt Whitman: A Study,’ pp. 78, 79 
There was something in that section of 
Whitman's ‘Leaves of Grass’ called “Cala 
mus"' which troubled Symonds not a little, 
SO suggestive was it of a certain aspect of 
Greek life with which Symonds had ac- 
quainted himself painfully in the studies 
made for his ‘Greek Poets He confeased 
his anxiety to Whitman, who wrote reas- 
suringly, yet not so convincingly but that 
Symonds was very glad to see the letters 
sn t » ’ 


oO Feter Doyle which are now pudlished, 


as Symonds earnestly wished they might 
be; and it is true, as be wrote, that “they 
breathe a purity and simplicity of affee- 
which 


are remarkable considering the unmietaka- 


tion, a Haivet® and reasonableness 
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al 
man, who had been visiting Burroughs, was 


sole passenge! After 1872 Doyle was 
employed by thi Penns ania Railroad, 
aiiroa ‘ r ofte referred to 
Whitman's letters. They had for him a 
rkable fascinati and his interest In 

he hardships of the employees and their 


tragical misfortunes is one of the most en- 
ures of the book 


A single letter taken at random will give 
r 


} 


a better idea of them al] than any second- 


hand account 


Rrooklyn Friday forenoon, April § 

isi2 Dear Son: | expect to be back 
n Washington next week--somewhere ip 
the middle of the week—!I am well—mother 
is pretty well—I received your letter three 
days since—-Pete, things must be going on 
about the same as ever.—-As I write it is 
pleasant weather, and I am going to get 
the good of it.—Pete, take care of yourself 
till I see you, dear boy WALT.” 


All the letters are on about this level. 
Mr. Symonds found nothing of patronage in 
them, and there is nothing of this kind un 
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less it be in their unvarying puerility, which 
is possibly Whitman's concession to his cor- 
respondent. The letters are such as might 
have been written by some illiterate per- 
son interested only in the most common- 
place affairs. His health, about which there 
is much; the weather, of which he was 
keenly sensible; his meals, which he de- 
scribes to praise them, never to complain— 
these things are the staple of them all. 
Douglas Jerrold’s inference that some one 
had a great deal of wit in him, he let so 
little out, is, perhaps, applicable here. It 
is certainly astonishing that Whitman could 
write so many letters as we have here, and 
give no sign of intellectual ability or of his 
poetic gift. The fact gives us a sense of 
something artificial in his public manner; 
or was this inane simplicity put on? The 
kindness of his heart is unmistakable. He 
is often sending gifts of money to his young 
friend, and once shirts, the collar to be 
“turned down low, with a nice black silk 
neckhandkerchief tied loose,’ an endea- 
vor to inoculate his friend with his own 
style. It should be said that much that he 
writes about his health is written to allay 
his friend’s anxiety. The most pathetic 
feature is his loneliness in Camden after 
the failure of his health. He gets ‘‘despe- 
rate at staying in—not a human soul for 
cheer, or sociability, or fun, and this con- 
tinued week after week, month after 
month.’’ No one can read the book with- 
out a kindlier feeling for the man, but the 
poet never for a moment emerges into view, 
or in two or three epithets at the most. 
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crumbled into dust, and to view the 
history and romances of those early 
days as something tangible with our 
own existences. The style is always 
active, virile, and picturesque.”’ 
Courier, Boston, Mass. 





Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NOW READY. 


An American Emperor. 


The Story of the Fourth Empire of France. 
By Locis Tracy, author of **The Fina) 
War,’ etc. Lilustrated. S8vo, $1.75. 


A dramatic story of love and adventure, in which 
the astute inheritor of the combined wealth of the 
richest families in America obtains command of 
the government of France. 


The Dungeons of Old Paris. 


Being the Story and Romance of the most Cele- 
brated Prisons of the Monarchy and the 
Revolution. By TiGHE HopkKINs, author of 
‘Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” ‘ Nell Haf- 
fenden,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75 


After a brief introduction, giving an outline of 
the subject, and — what imprisonment was 
like in the olden days, Mr. Hopkins gives the story 
and romance of the most celebrated French att 
sons. The book is fascinating reading, and is 
of historical anecdote. 


Bertrand du Guesclin, 


Constable of France, His Life and Times. By 
Enoca VINE STODDARD, M.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, $1.75. 

The name of Bertrand du Guesclin is held in 
reverence by Frenchmen of to-day as that of one 
by whose efforts the unity of ancient France was 
secured. A great and loyal captain, who, by the 
success of his arms, lifted bis native land from 
the depths of distress and despondency and freed 
her from her oppressors, he was to his 
country in the fourteenth century what Jeanne 
d’Are was in the fifteenth century. 


Hannibal, 


Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Struggle 
between Carthage and Rome. By WILLIAM 
O'CONNOR Morris, author of ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
somatime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
(No. 21 in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations Se- 
ries.”) Faullyillustrated. Large12mo, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Nippur; or, Explorations 
and Adventures on the 
Euphrates. 


The Narrative of the University of Pennsyl 
vania Expedition to Babylonia, in the years 
1889-1890. By JoHN PUNNetTr Peters, Ph.D., 
Se.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. 
With about 100 Illustrations and Plans, and 
with new Maps of the Euphrates Valley and 
the Ruin Sites of Babylonia. Two volumes, 
sold separately. Vol. I. The First Cam- 
paign. §8vo, gilt top, $5 00. 

As a result of Dr. Peters’s discoveries. we know 
that Nippur exercised on the religious life and re- 
ligious development of the pepe of —— an 
influence as potent as that of Jerusalem on our 
own. Dr, Peters's volumes pot only possess scien- 
tifie value and importance, but they will be found 


of decided interest as a record of travel and ad- 
venture. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 
Authors and Publishers. 


A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in 
Literature. Comprising a description of 
publishing methods and arrangements, di-. 
rections for the preparation of MSS. for the 
press, explanations of the details of book- 
manufacturing, instructions for proof-read- 
ing, specimens of typography, the text of 
the United States Copyrigot Law, and in- 
formation concerning International Copy- 
rights, together with general hints for au- 
thors. By G. H. P. and J.B. P. Seventh 
edition, rewritten, with new material. 
12mo, gilt top, $1 75. 

Full of valuable information for authors and 


writers A most instructive and excellent 


maneet. ‘—[Geo. William Curtis, in Harper's Maga- 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 








| OL D BOOKS 


| aod Case for the 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements of the Graduate, 
Medical, and Collegiate Courses for 
the academic year beginning October 
1, 1897, are now ready and may be 
had on application to the Registrar 
of the University. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following ser‘es of re 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of French 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


No. 3. LE MARIAGE DE GERARD. By Ayore 
TMEURIET, 234 pages. 


No. 4. LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. By Epmonp 
Asovr. With a Biographical Notice and explana 
tory Notes in English by F. C. de Sumichrast, 
Assistant Professor of French in Harvard Uni 
versity. 207 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


* and 883 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Preach and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale 
All Standard Works continually in stock 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 








Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. | 








Ca SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 Fast 14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 


‘ATALOGUE NO. 44 OF BOOAS ANI 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 
in the main relating to America, now ready 
A. 8. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., New York 


; J WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH ST. 
| Dea’er in Magaz! ne ‘sand other Period 
cals. ‘sets _ viumes, or single numbers. 


Lies 3. SWF Hubbard Block, 
. Indianapolis, Attorner and Counsel lo rat Law 
Investors’ counsel, ope n law general litigation. 


SEND STAMP FOR 


LisT 
Address 
- CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St, St. Louis, Mo 


Vation, 


To receive the numbers in a ¢ 


current 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bour 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 


Holds about 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 7 


in gold 
one volume 


73 centa, 





Papers easily and neatly | 


Books of Biography. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. James T. Freips. Sirth Thowsand. 
2mo, $1.50, 

A delightful book, containing reminiscences, anec- 
dotes, and letters of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs Stowe, Whittimr, Tennyson, and 
Lady Tennyson. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. 


By Evizapeta STUART PHELPs, author of 
“A Singular Life,” ete. With 24 portraita 
and other illustrations. Hight Thousand. 
12mo, $1 50, 

The Cengreyationalist pronounces this “one of 
the most readable and stimulating among recent 
volumes," 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By Francis C. Loweii. With maps. Crown 
Svo, &2 00. 
“As a piece of historical biography ‘Joan of Are 
is a noble success dmerican Historical Review 


“A remarkable piece of work, and entitied to 
high rank."*—The Outlook, New York 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


By Ausert H. Suytu. In “American Men of 
Letters.” With portrait. $1.25 
“In all the notable series of ‘American Men of 
Letters’ there is uot one Chat can surpass in com 
pact and animated compe leteneas this biography of 
Bayard Taylor Chicago Ty ne 


WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. 


By THORNTON K. Loturor. Inthe “American 
Statesmen Series.” $1.25 
be grateful for his conscientious 


one of the 


“ The public will 


efforts to write a popular vindication of 


ablest, most brilliant, fascinating, energetic, ambi 
tious, and patriotic men in American history.” 
New York Evening Post 

Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpard, dy 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO ., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Practical. 


Popular. 


Scientifically Exact. 











Treats of the science and the art of 
gardening, and is a trustworthy record 
f progress in horticulture. The weekly 
ssues contain practical directions for cul 
tivation under glass and out of doors, cor 
respondence on seasonable topics, edito 
rials and articles on forestry, and on legis 
lation affecting the national! forests. The 
ntributors are botanists and specialists 
of the highest standing. The illustra 
| tions are original, accurate, and artistic 
Winning, delightful, and accurate.”—N. ¥, Tribune. 
Wise, intelligent, entertaining.” —Harper’s Weekly. 
| “Rich variety of remarkable engravings ."—N. ¥. Poet. 
*4 Dignified, pleasing, scholarly Chicago Evening 
| Journal, 
| “Foremost journal of {ts class."’— Boston Herald 


Beautifullyiliustrated. Weekly, $4.00a Year 


Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Cash Prizes 


for quick-witted, 
clear-headed people 


Competitors must apply before July 31 


SPECIMEN QUESTIONS 


How many years passed after Shakspere’s death be- 
fore any writer questioned that he wrote the plays 
which bear his name’ 


. 232 yeurs. 


If a flying-machine should leave Charleston, S.C , at 
noen, standard time, and travel to Chicago in an 


Everybody thinks; 
few people 
think straight. 





NEW PRICES 
Columbia Bicycles, 


-. The Standard of the World. 


1897 COLUMBIAS $7 5 
The best bicycles made, 
REDUCED TO 


1896 COLUMBIAS 
Second only to 1897 models, 60 


REDUCED TO 
1897 HARTFORDS 50 


Equal to Most bic, ycle 
REDUCED TO 


HARTFORDS 4 5 
Pattern 2, 
REDUCED TO 


Pattern |, 


HARTFORDS 40 


hour, and then, without stopping, go on to Cheyenne 
in another hour, at what hour, standard time, would 
it arrive at Chicago and at Cheyenne: 


. At noon, both places. By Chicago standard time the 
clocks are an hour behind Charleston clecks, which 
would just make up the hour spent in travelling, and 
there is the sume difference between Chicago and 
Cheyenne. 


REDUCED TO 
HARTFORDS 30 


Patterns 5 and 6 
REDUCE D TO 


Nothing in the market approached the value of 
these bicucles at the former prices; 
what are the y now ? 


POPE MEG. ( - Hart ford, Conn, 


Catalogue free from any Chlumbia dealer ; by 
mail from us for one ?-cent stamp. 


JE offer $1,500 
cash prizes for writ- 
ten answers to 150 ques- 
tions. ‘The answers can 


“As scarce as hens’ teeth” is a commen saylug. 


Did any kind of extinct birds have teeth’ be found in dictionaries 


. Yes, the cretaceous birds, such as those which former- 


iy inhabited Kansas. and other books in every 











Dickens conceived that Tony Weller weighed twenty home. This isa Serious, 
stone. Daniel Lambert, known to history as the ‘ nae 
famous English Fat Man, weighed 739 lbs By how bona-fide competition 4 


many kilograms do these two weights differ? THE 


Ses = | Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





. 208 kilograms, or /,59 lbs., a stone being equal to 1), 
lbs., and a kilogram to 2.204, lbs. 

have to puzzle to get 

What is the essential distinction between the Roman 

Catholic doctrine and the Protestant doctrime as to 
the final authority of the Bible? 


. Roman Catholics say ‘ There is an unwritten word 
of God over and above scripture.” Protestants say 
that the highest authority is “ the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing in scripture.” 


the answers; but a col- 


lege education is not 





necessary ; the questions takes no liberties with its reputation. 


_ eas ' ss ' do not touch foreign or ras e , 
y one of these questions can be answered in ten 12 New Moandele 
minutes’ careful examination of the popular books of re- The INCW Models 


eee) ancient languages, You 








will get a great deal of 
interesting and valuable general information in the course of answering 
the questions. A wholesome recreation for the home circle. The 


competition will close July 3rst. Full details and set of questions 


free. Send postal card to 


THE CENTURY CO. (DEPT. 


Union Square, New York 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


therefore represent a marked ad- 
vance in practical Construction, 
increased Usefulness, prolonged 
Durability, greater Economy. 


S. K.) 

















Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


yckoff, Scamans & Benedict 


327 Broaoway, NEw YORK. 











Weekly sales pay 
big money. 


_ We make a high grade BICYSLE £ GF 
as low as $24.00 5 
F ally guerente ed. Shipped — “Pe 


ireet from our facto 
ALPINEC YCLE CO., Dept. © +4 Cincinnatt,0 


| AGENT 9 OUTFIT FREE, S3.cari's! 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





3" Season from June 10 to the end of September...*2 This mag- 
nificent Palace Hotel in Upper Engadin, 5,900 feet above sea level, offers every 
comfort to its guests. 350 beds, large Dining and Restaurant Halls, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms; a splendid Concert hall and Theatre; the Scala Orchestra of Mi 
lan; elevator; Lawn tennis court; Golf; Livery and Riding Stables; boats on the 


e 
Engadin, 
lake; photograph gallery; post-office and telegraph; Protestant and Catholic 
Churches; baths; sanitary arrangement. House kept at even temperature with 


pure air in all weather. Pension. Book dealers will furnish for reference: Nos. 


9 Terrains and Villas For Rent 198-199 of ‘‘ Europiiisches Wanderbild.”’ A physician in the hotel. Manager: 
and For Sale. J. F. WALTHER. 














